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Edstorial CORRECTIONS 


At one time we had thought of reminding our readers that the 
Journal is now one year old. But after reflecting we remembered that 
it is customary, as one gets older, to let others remember your birthday 
instead of making the announcement yourself. 


Our second inclination was to devote this editorial to a description 
of the contents of this issue, all of which are papers originally given at 
the Conference on Current Research in Corrections held at the Federal 
Training Centre, Montreal, on March 13 and 14 of this year, and 
sponsored jointly by the Department of Psychiatry of McGill University, 
and the treatment teams of St. Vincent de Paul and Kingston Penitentiaries. 

We want to congratulate those who undertook such pioneer work 
in Canada, but we have come to the conclusion that the papers we are 
publishing speak very eloquently for themselves. 


What, then, can we talk about? There is always ourselves. Those 
who work in the field of corrections know that the road is not easy and 
the burdens are not light. 


Sometimes we tend to become very critical. Unfortunately, this 
criticism, all too often, is directed at the efforts of others instead of 
ourselves. 


Sometimes we tire of doing what we have done many times before 
and know must be done again because we wonder whether our efforts 
are worth-while and appreciated. 


Sometimes we lack the courage and faith that are required to try 
out ideas that are new. 


Many years ago, a wise man supplied us with these signposts to 
follow: 


Every good act is charity. Your smiling in your brother’s face 
is charity; an exhortation to your fellow-man to virtuous deeds, is 
equal to alms-giving; your putting a wanderer in the right road is 
charity; your assisting the blind is charity; your removing stones, and 
thorns, and other obstructions from the road, is charity; your giving 
water to the thirsty is charity. A man’s true wealth hereafter, is the 
good he does in this world to his fellow-man. When he dies, people 
will say, “What property has he left behind him?” But the angels 
will ask, “What good deeds has he sent before him?” 


An old Spanish proverb tells us very much the same thing in a 
different way: “Him who reforms, God assists”. 


FRANK POTTS 
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Nous avons songé pour un moment 4 signaler 4 nos lecteurs que 
notre revue était maintenant vieille d’un an. Mais aprés mire réflection, 
nous nous sommes souvenus qu’en gagnant de l’4ge on doit laisser aux 
autres le soin d’annoncer les anniversaires. 


Notre deuxiéme pensée a été de consacrer cet éditorial 4 la descrip- 
tion du contenu du présent numéro, lequel est composé des conférences 
qui ont été présentées 4 la Conférence sur les Projets de Recherche en 
cours dans le domaine de la Criminoiogie, laquelle eut lieu les 13 et 14 
mars de cette année, au Centre Fédéral de Formation 4 Montréal, et 
parrainée conjointement par le département de Psychiatrie de l’Université 
McGill et les équipes de traitement des pénitenciers de Saint-Vincent- 
de-Paul et de Kingston. 


Nous voulons féliciter ceux qui ont entrepris un tel travail de pionnier 
au Canada, et nous sommes arrivés 4 la conclusion que les conférences 
publiées dans le présent numéro se passent de commentaires, car les mots 
nous manquent pour décrire ce que les textes exposent si éloquemment. 


De quel sujet causerons-nous alors? On peut toujours parler de soi. 
Ceux qui travaillent dans le domaine de la criminologie, savent que la 
route n’est pas facile et que le fardeau n’est pas léger. 


On peut parfois beaucoup critiquer. Malheureusement cette critique 
est trop souvent dirigée vers les efforts des autres plutdt que vers les siens. 


Il arrive parfois que nous soyons fatigués de ce que nous avons fait 
a maintes reprises et que nous devons répéter, simplement parce que nous 
nous demandons si nos efforts en valent la peine et s’ils sont appréciés. 


Il arrive aussi quelques fois que nous manquions la confiance et le 
courage, nécessaires pour mettre a4 l’épreuve de nouvelles idées. 


Il y a plusieurs années, un homme sage nous laissa ces mots en 
héritage: 

“Toute bonne action est une oeuvre de charité, un sourire pour 
votre frére est une oeuvre de charité, l’encouragement 4 un compagnon 
d’accomplir un acte vertueux vaut bien l’aum6ne, ramener le vaga- 
bond sur le droit chemin est une oeuvre de charité, l’aide 4 un aveugle 
est une oeuvre de charité, l’enlévement des pierres, des épines et des 
autres obstacles sur une route est une oeuvre de charité, donner a 
boire 4 celui qui a soif est une oeuvre de charité. La vraie richesse 
est dans ce qu’il accomplit en ce monde pour ses fréres. Quand il 
mourra, les gens diront: “Qu’a-t-il laissé en héritage?” Mais les 
anges demanderont: “Quelles bonnes actions a-t-il accomplies sur 
terre?” 


Un vieux proverbe espagnol dit un peu la méme chose d’une autre 
facon: “Dieu aide celui qui aide les autres a se renouveller”. 


FRANK PoTTs 
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The Psychiatric Hospital 
In a Maximum Security Prison 


BRUNO M. CorMIER, M.D. 


Department of Psychiatry, 
McGill University, 

and Psychiatrist, 

St. Vincent de Paul Penitentiary 


The psychiatric hospital at St. Vincent de Paul Penitentiary is a unit 
of eighteen cells, two group therapy rooms, a treatment department and 
offices for the staff. Its organization does not differ materially from 
psychiatric departments elsewhere, except that our facilities are rather 
less elaborate. Like most other psychiatric centres, our psychiatric hospital 
operates an out-patient department for patients (inmates) who, while they 
do not require hospitalization, want to consult a psychiatrist. 


The service for in-patients is presently staffed by a psychiatrist (part- 
time), six orderlies, two custodial officers and a secretary. The service for 
out-patients is attended by the same staff, working in close co-operation 
with the psychological service. The psychological service is staffed by two 
psychologists and a secretary. In this report I shall deal mainly with the 
in-patient service. 


In 1958-59, a total of forty-seven patients were hospitalized. Four- 
teen of these were hospitalized more than once, making a total of sixty-four 
hospitalizations. Twelve of the forty-seven patients were suffering from 
specific acute or chronic illness. The diagnosis in these twelve cases was 
made not only from the symptomatology that we observed, but from 
a careful, complete case history of previous illness or symptoms prior 
to incarceration. Eight of the twelve patients were known to have had 
previous histories of psychotic breakdown, and three of the eight were 
actually psychotically ill when admitted to the penitentiary. There is 
evidence also that these three patients were ill at the moment of the 
offence and also at the time of their trial. This does not necessarily mean 
that their illness was socially recognized at the time of trial, nor that the 
offence was directly related to their illness. 


Of the twelve patients suffering from specific illness, four were manic 
depressive, and the other eight were schizophrenic. The manic depressives 
were successfully treated and were returned to the prison community. Two 
of the schizophrenic patients were transferred to a psychiatric hospital at 
the end of their sentence; four were successfully treated, and two are under 
treatment at present. The therapeutic problem presented by the twelve 
patients just mentioned is essentially the same as it would be in the case 
of similar patients in the free community. 
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For our present purpose, I shall group the remaining thirty-five 
patients according to the type of behaviour disorders, problems, or mal- 
adjustment which they presented in the course of their incarceration. 
These thirty-five patients all have one thing in common, a temporary 
disturbance which became so severe that it was felt necessary to hospitalize 
them for a given period. While suicidal and homicidal fantasies are fre- 
quent with these patients, the practical danger is rather a lack of control 
over the different mechanisms of defence that aim at establishing, in a 
workable co-existence at least, the relationship among inmates, and be- 
tween inmates and custodial staff. 


Of the many types of severe disturbances frequently encountered in 
prisoners serving a sentence, or “doing time” to use the expression of the 
inmates, I shall deal here with only two: depressive, agitated state, and 
confusional state. 


Depressive, agitated state: Of the frequent depressive states en- 
countered in the prison community, the depressive mood is seldom mani- 
fested by psychomotor retardation. On the contrary, most depressive states 
encountered are characterized by restlessness amounting to agitation, 
insomnia, nightmares, intense obsessional ideas, ruminations, etc. 


As to the emotional content, unbearable resentment and feelings of 
retaliation alternate with feelings of self-deception. Feelings of resentment 
or retaliation are manifested by intense paranoid ideas, in which the in- 
mate feels that he is persecuted, or discriminated against, by his fellow 
men. He feels that instead of being the persecuted, he would like to be the 
persecutor who will exterminate his aggressor. 


As to the feeling of self-deception, the inmate usually tries to conceal 
it, and his sense of failure, by projecting on to another the responsibility 
of his present state. “I did not succeed; I was never helped; I never had a 
chance; it is their fault; it is their guilt, not mine; they wanted me to be 
bad; I'll be bad.” Complaints like this are frequent motifs of their ex- 
pressed thoughts. The object of these thoughts is interesting to analyze. 
In these acute states of depression or agitation, the persecutor is more 
often than not one or more members of the custodial staff. It may also be 
the Parole Board, the hospital, the psychiatrist, the psychologist, or the 


classification officer. Very often it is just the world at large. Nobody is 
good any more. 


No matter who the persecutor may be—these inmates feel that they 
have been wrongly treated, and that they are victims of the badness of the 
world. The case history or the analysis of the current crisis very often 
indicates that they were in fact unjustly treated. What they fail to realize 
in these agitated moments is the extent to which they, themselves, have 
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provoked the wrongs done them. Even if they are aware of some, they are 
unable to use this knowledge to formulate a recrimination proportionate 
to the actual wrong of which they were victim. They tend to minimize 
their badness and to exaggerate their goodness. 


Our observation of many depressive agitated states in inmates leads 
us to believe that paranoid features are dominant when occurring in 
habitual offenders; non-habitual offenders seem to be capable of experi- 
encing and accepting some degree of guilt, and this is probably the main 
reason why paranoid features are less acute in the depressive, agitated 
state of non-habitual offenders. 


In depressive illnesses or reactions, guilt is always present. In the 
habitual offender, guilt is usually concealed by the feeling that he is a 
victim and by his wish for retaliation, or by his acting out of retaliatory 
feelings. Close observation will reveal that beyond the resentment and the 
retaliation there is a manifestation of guilt in its primitive form. The 
experienced therapist will find that the agitated habitual offender disguises 
his guilt feelings by his rage, but deeply he regrets that he was unable 
to persuade people to love him, and he feels nostalgically that if he had 
been loved, he might have been able to love in return. When he reaches 
this point of realization, he is then able to accept the possibility that his 
own bad behaviour may be partly to blame for his not having been able to 
persuade others to love him. His acceptance that he may be partly to 
blame should be regarded as an awareness of his own guilt. If a good 
relationship is then established with the therapist, he will often remember 
some old suppressed memory in which he himself was responsible for 
refusing help or love when it was given to him. The slightest realization 
that the bad is not only outside but also in oneself, and that one must 
take responsibility for ones own badness, is the beginning of what may 
later become a more organized and subile superego. 


If these agitated states in habitual offenders could be treated more 
intensively by psychotherapeutic means, it is likely that the memories could 
be therapeutically used. In many habitual offenders such memories are 
available only when the offender becomes acutely disturbed; when he is 
not disturbed, he succeeds in suppressing all these memories, and then only 
the image of a bad mother or a mother substitute, is remembered; he does 
not remember his own refusal to accept love. If we can give these patients 
some insight into this primitive guilt, then we can hope that they may 
develop and become able to accept the frustration of a more adult sense 
of guilt. In the meantime, we provide a humane symptomatic abatement 
of the agitation and depression. 


In the case of the non-habitual offender in an agitated depressive 
state, the guilt feeling is expressed quite differently. Most of the time, 
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part of the guilt is overtly expressed and easily recognized. The non- 
habitual offender, while he also projects part of his guilt on the external 
world, recognizes from the beginning that part of the guilt is his own. 
When he is in an agitated depressive state, he will even frequently exag- 
gerate his real guilt to a pathological intensity. Though he has reason to 
feel guilty, he will assume a load out of all proportion to reality. 


Briefly, in these agitated depressive states, the major differences 
between the guilt reaction of habitual and non-habitual offenders is that the 
one tends to project most of the guilt outside and the other readily admits 
at least a part, frequently even exaggerates it. 


It is important to note that whether the agitated depressive state occurs 
in a habitual or a non-habitual offender, it is manifested by, or results in, 
an impaired capacity to test reality. Both the habitual and the non-habitual 
offender are in danger of acting out in a way which may lead to serious 
difficulties for themselves, or for others, or for both. As to the psycho- 
logical cause of the breakdown, it is sufficient to say that it is the result 
of complex psychological stresses, internal and external. More often than 
not, the breakdown is precipitated by an external factor, or a series of 
events, that mobilize in the internal economy the mechanisms and symp- 
toms of an agitated depressive state. It is noteworthy also that these states 
may occur without any overt known precipitating cause other than the 
devastating effect of the deprivations that accompany imprisonment and 
the consequences that follow. 


Confusional State: The second type of severe disturbance frequently 
encountered in patients who are serving a sentence is a confusional state. 
A state of confusion is not in itself a diagnostic entity, but a symptom that 
may be found in varying degrees in every psychotic or neurotic illness, and 
in most organic psychiatric illnesses or syndromes. The confusional state 
to which I refer here is related to the deprivation of liberty. In the litera- 
ture on this subject it has been described under the terms prison psychosis, 
prison stupor, etc. Barnes and Teeters! devote a chapter to prison psy- 
chosis. The following quotation is from that chapter: “No one familiar 
with the implications of prison life denies the existence of prison psychoses, 
although we seldom find anything about them in print except in the journals 
of mental diseases”. 


It is only recently that some systematic attempt has been made to 
understand the effects of the deprivation of liberty in man. The fact that 
we are fighting wars for freedom is certainly a sign that we cherish it 
enough even to die for it. Perhaps in the process of dying for freedom, 
we have not yet seriously taken time to wonder about what happens to 
man when he is not free. 
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The prison confusional state has no specific symptomatology and 
cannot be regarded as a defined illness, but rather as a pathological reaction 
of adaptation to a state of deprivation, in which, in order to escape the 
unbearable reality of imprisonment, the prisoner constructs a new, dreamy, 
fantastic reality and eventually loses himself in this new reality which 
he wants as an escape. Here is a description by a prisoner who, after many 
years of incarceration, wrote a book on his impression of imprisonment: 


From the host of unsatisfied desires and needs of the im- 
prisoned man (desire for sensual pleasure and comfort, desire to 
forget the daily round of dullness and misery, the horrible sur- 
roundings, the uncongenial associations, the painful realities of 
unsatisfying life) comes a deep if usually unconscious urge to 
get away from it all, to escape from the intolerable environment. 
The prisoner begins mentally (often physically as well) to shut 
his eyes whenever he gets a chance; he begins to project himself 
into the remembrances of some former life, or into some 
imagined future world in which his desires will be satisfied and 
life made pleasant. These projections are often erotic, since 
the prisoner suffers so greatly from sexual starvation, but as often 
they are of future triumph and future revenge. But whatever 
form his dreams may assume, he is always trying to compensate 
himself for the hurts and shocks and hungers of the present un- 
bearable life. He seeks happiness, if only in the spurious world 
of his imaginings. This gives him a certain mild and temporary 
relief. Futile as it is, it is the only thing the prisoner can find. 
Slipping farther and farther into this habit of daydreaming and 
self-dramatization, he is in the end so far gone that he spends 
nearly all of his waking hours in the world of fantasy .. . 
The danger is that the dream world may become so satisfying 
and vital to the prisoner that he will eventually slip over the edge, 
lose control, and spend all of his time in it.? 


This is not quite so. The dream is not satisfying. But when the 
prisoner loses control over the dream, his world is no longer a dream 
world, but a real nightmare world from which he is unable to withdraw 
and over which he has no control. When this happens, hospitalization 
is required. Nelson describes mainly the escape into dream. The escape 
into dream alone would not be sufficient to account for a prison psychosis 
(unless dream and reality are fused). Prison psychosis presents all the 
complex symptoms of a real psychosis, such as delusions, hallucinations, 
feelings of depersonalization or derealization, somatic delusions, hypo- 
chondria, etc. 
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$In the descriptions of prison psychosis appearing in the literature of 
a few decades ago, we find more frequent references than in the current 
literature to the escape into a dreamy state that becomes an hallucinatory 
activity. This may be explained by the fact that even maximum security 
prisons have changed greatly in recent years: radio, television, newspapers, 
more frequent visits, etc., afford greater contact between the prisoner and 
the outside world (“the world outside the walls”), and organized sports, 
hobbies, dormitories, etc., facilitate greater contact among inmates them- 


selves. As more external objects are supplied, so to speak, fewer internal 
objects need to be created. 


While complete escape into a dream state seems to be less frequent, 
a temporary, paranoid, acute delusional state seems to be considerably 
more frequent than before. In these acute delusionary states, the prisoner 
sees the whole world as persecutory, and a temporary isolation from the 
prison community is the only means of re-establishing a good object. It 
is Our experience that the inmate is so frightened by this persecutory 
experience, that as soon as he can recognize members of the psychiatric 
ward as a good object, he will cling desperately to this new relationship 
to free himself as quickly as possible from the intolerable state of persecu- 
tion. Hospitalization is therefore of short duration, for the inmate is well 
motivated to come out of his state of terror, even if it is to return to the 


undesirable reality of the prison life from which he wanted so much to 
escape. 


The reactions that I have been describing here are extreme reactions. 
They are not uncommonly encountered in these acute forms, but we are 
more likely to encounter less severe forms, having some or all of the 
features described but being amenable to treatment in the out-patient 
department. 


Clinical Examples 


From the forty-seven patients mentioned, a special group can be 
isolated, i.e. inmates hospitalized immediately or soon after their arrival at 
the penitentiary. This group consisted of six inmates; three were young 
offenders serving their first penitentiary sentence but with a severe history 
of delinquency; two were recidivists in their early 20’s and early 30’s, both 
having had previous psychiatric care; and one was a first offender in his 
late forties, serving a sentence of four years. Of this group, I shall describe 
only the problems of the three youths. The three others were cases of 
agitated depression, and were not essentially different from the second 
group of inmates of which I will give a clinical example later. 


If I were to write a book that would be at the same time a novel 
and a document, paraphrasing the author Donald Powell Wilson who wrote 
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“My Six Convicts”, I would call this book “My Three Foster Delinquent 
Children”. Although aged 16, 17, and 18, all needed to be treated as 
emotionally aged 10 to 12. Two were of normal intelligence; one was a 
borderline defective. Two were admitted because, on their arrival, they 
presented such serious disciplinary trouble that repeated solitary confine- 
ment would have been the alternative to hospitalization. The third was sent 
to the penitentiary for homosexual practices with adolescents younger 
than himself. The fear of relapsing into homosexual practices while in the 
penitentiary was so great that he became anxious to the point of being 
acutely disturbed. I shall describe here the therapeutic approach we 
established with one. 


M was 17. He looked like a smooth-chinned, rosy-cheeked boy, gravely 
smoking cigarettes in a cigarette holder in an unsuccessful attempt to appear 
aristocratic and nonchalant. He was full of nervous tics, tics involving spastic 
twitching of the eyes and mouth. Probably because he, himself, was irritated 
by his twitching, he was compulsively annoying and playing practical jokes 
on everyone in the environment. His compulsive nagging was an open invita- 
tion for retaliation from the inmates, and antagonism from the custodial staff. 
When alone in his cell, he was disturbed and would often burn himself on his 
hands or other parts of his body with his cigarettes in a sort of gesture of 
masochistic despair, and a means of gaining attention. He also suffered at 
night from somnambulism and nightmares and frequently cried out. His serious 
disciplinary difficulties and the yelling at night due to the nightmares was the 
reason for his hospitalization. 


At first his compulsive badgering in the psychiatric ward was such that 
he was considered a pest. After a while we decided to transform the ward to 
a kind of family setting, to enable us to deal more appropriately with him and 
the two other young people. It is not customary to employ disciplinary measures 
in the psychiatric ward, but for the first time, we agreed to do so in his case. 
However, these were always minimal and he was always given full interpreta- 
tion and explanation. For example, he would be confined to his cell for an 
hour when other patients were occupied in occupational therapy or outside in 
the park. When confined, an agreement would be made with him that if after 
half an hour he would offer to try to do better, the second half hour of con- 
finement would be suspended. It would take too long here to describe how we 
were forced to use our imagination to make him feel that in spite of his 
irritating behaviour we cared for him, but that we would be able to love him 
more and help him more if he did not provoke our anger. I will give here only 
the final results of our efforts. By the end of two months, the compulsive 
nagging was relatively absent. He was, so to say, just a mischievously pleasant 
child, and furthermore was contributing his share to the maintenance of the 
psychiatric ward. Even his cell, which had always been a mess, was now kept 
relatively clean. During the third month he still had no beard on his chin, but 
he was behaving as if he was beginning to sprout one. 


For him and my two other “delinquent foster children” we had 
converted the psychiatric ward into the nearest image possible of a normal 
family. Everybody more or less played the game, including the psychiatrist, 
the orderlies, and even other inmates, who treated these youths as children 
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to be helped. The family atmosphere reached a peak one Sunday when 
my wife visited the psychiatric ward. As the best behaved child in kinder- 
garten presents flowers to the mother superior when she visits the class, 
he presented flowers (grown in the yard of the psychiatric ward) to my 
wife with the appropriate compliments. 


These three youths, after four months of family life in the psychiatric 
ward, could be returned to the penitentiary. They had acquired a bare 
minimum capacity of accepting some frustration. It was indeed only the 
barest minimum, but it was enough to give them some protection against 
the hard life to which they would be exposed in the penitentiary for the 
rest of their sentence. Since their discharge from the psychiatric ward, we 
have followed them regularly and only one has needed to be rehospitalized. 
This was after a four-month period of fair adjustment. M was certainly 
our greatest success, as after he left us he was accepted for transfer to the 
Federal Training Centre where he presented minimal difficulty. Since his 
transfer to the Federal Training Centre I have seen him only once, as he 
tended to repeat for a while the nightmare experiences that he had before, 
but reassurance and sedation seemed to succeed in re-establishing the 
good control he had managed to achieve. 


Another example is of a type of problem case presenting symptoms 
of agitated depression soon after arrival, or later, and requiring hospitaliza- 
tion during the course of serving sentence. This type of patient accounts 
for the greatest number of our hospitalizations. 


L suddenly refused to work and was sent to the penitentiary court for 
disobedience, arrogance, and threatening language. While in solitary confine- 
ment, he became even more insolent, and stubborn and was referred to the 
psychiatrist because by then his behaviour appeared entirely inappropriate. 
To employ the penitentiary language, he looked like a “bug”. 


The psychiatric examination revealed symptoms of depression with 
intense phobias and obsessional ruminations. But what was dominant was his 
feeling that he was persecuted by his co-inmates. This feeling of persecution 
was so acute that it was felt unsafe to return him to the penitentiary, lest he 
take some action against his imaginary enemies. His past history revealed a 
deep-seated character disorder with dominant sadistic components. He was 
condemned to the penitentiary for ill-treatment of his children. 


The present episode of depression was precipitated by a letter from his 
wife who informed him that she planned to secure a legal separation. At 
first, some abatement of symptoms could be obtained by psychotherapeutic 
means and sedation. He was returned to the penitentiary, but the same dis- 
turbances recurred soon after and he was rehospitalized. 


On his second hospitalization, L was helped to accept the legal separation. 
A supervised interview took place between him and his wife. The purpose of 
this interview was not to dissuade the wife from taking the procedure, as her 
decision was quite understandable in view of their long marital difficulties. 
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But we felt that such an interview would allow L to have a clear-cut view of 
the problem and possibly improve his capability to test reality. Once this took 
place, our problem was to help him work through his depression, which was 
not so much related to the rejection by his wife, as to the fact that it was 
quite a blow to his self-esteem. After having accepted his wife’s rejection, he 
became more depressed, feeling subjectively that he had lost not only his wife, 
but the love and esteem of his parents. He then began to be able to suffer 
some guilt as he felt his offences were the cause for losing parental love. 


The second hospitalization of L lasted for two months and once again 
he was returned to the penitentiary. He was still unable to mix with other 
inmates, for his paranoid ideas, though somewhat attenuated, were still present. 
However, when not living in close contact with the general prison population, 
these paranoid ideas were quite under control. For that reason, we decided to 
employ him as cleaner for our ward. He was no longer a patient but an employee 
of the psychiatric ward, working during the day and going to his cell in the 
penitentiary at night. L has now been our employee for the past four months 
and has worked to our satisfaction. He had some relapse of depression and 
agitation, but this subsided with reassurance and tranquilizing drugs. 


This case is fairly representative of problems presented by at least 
twenty of the patients hospitalized during the year. I am _ necessarily 
oversimplifying the situation here, as some of these cases presented, for 
example, marked hysterical symptoms or behaviour; in others, symptoms 
of anxiety would be more dominant than agitation; in others the symptoms 
were at the service of obvious secondary gain. But in all of them, there was 
some degree of agitation and depression. In L’s case, psychotherapeutic 
measures, tranquilizing drugs, and establishment of a work situation that 
would permit control of his symptoms, summarize our therapeutic efforts. 


L is fairly representative of other patients and his treatment illustrates 
how we work with this kind of problem. 


In summary, we institute an immediate treatment for the acute phase. 
When this phase is over, we keep the patients in the ward for a period 
of time in order to allow us to build a constructive relationship with them. 
After a good relationship has been established, we return them progres- 
sively to the penal community with the agreement that they will remain 
in contact with us as long as necessary, and will return to the hospital if 
they feel unable to cope with their problems. This approach explains why 
eleven patients were rehospitalized. As a rule, when the patient is 
rehospitalized the second period is considerably shorter than the first. 
Only very few need further hospitalization, as usually after the second time 


a good relationship is established and most of the problems can be dealt 
with in the out-patient service. 


A third example will illustrate what was described earlier as a prison 
psychosis. Three such cases are hospitalized at present. 


B is now 28. He was admitted to the penitentiary in 1950, when not 
quite 20. He was condemned to a very long exemplary sentence. If B is to 
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do all his time, there is no hope of his leaving the penitentiary unless he 
lives to be a hundred. B did his first five years reasonably well, but he could 
never really believe that his sentence was so long, and he lived with the illusion 
that he would serve only five years. When the first five years were over, the 
disappointment of not being liberated came as a kind of state of despair. I 
first saw him in 1955. There was no overt sign of psychosis then, but B was 
distant, vague, and difficult to contact. During the year 1956, B, who had 
previously shown aggressive flareups, began to be more and more disturbed. 
He was especially disturbed at night. He did not sleep, often broke out with 
shouts and screams. Some nights he not only yelled, but began to bark, being in 
a state of trance and terror. He then had to be hospitalized as he was preventing 
other inmates from sleeping. Towards the end of 1956, he refused treatment 
and had to be hospitalized against his will. A few days after admission to the 
hospital, he would become very co-operative, but would insist on returning to 
the penitentiary as soon as he was slightly better. 


An abstract of the interview in November, 1956, just prior to the time 
when he had to be hospitalized against his will, gives an idea of his state of 
mind when acutely disturbed. The psychologist who was following him at the 
time made this note: “The patient is reticent to communicate, but with great 
reassurance, he slowly tells me about his obsession. At night in his mind, 
voices speak about him and criticize him. He feels that external forces that 
he is unable to identify force him to think of women and force him to 
masturbate. He expressed guilt about his masturbation. He also described his 
nightmares. He often dreams that strong fingers massage his body, then 
strangle him, and at the end twist his penis. He wakes up from the nightmares 
with all sorts of somatic symptoms, headaches, muscular pains and difficulty 
in breathing”. During 1957 he began to deteriorate. Previously he was mainly 
disturbed at night, but now he started to be disturbed during the daytime also. 
For no apparent reason he would start to bark and yell even during the day. 
He also became very belligerent. At the end of 1957 it was decided to keep 
him in the hospital indefinitely. At first this hospitalization was made against 
his will, but later with his full co-operation. 


For one who is not familiar with the prison psychosis, B would appear 
just another schizophrenic. When we decided to hospitalize him for an 
indefinite period, he had delusions and auditory hallucinations, and he felt 
that the air he was breathing was poisoned. However, at no time were 
we satisfied that he was truly schizophrenic. When we withdrew him from 
the stress of penitentiary life his mental state cleared up. For a year now 
he has been in the psychiatric ward. He is allowed the daily privilege of 
going out; he practices his hobby (painting). He still appears detached at 
times and shows some inappropriate behaviour. He still hopes for an 
early liberation. We feel that if some light is to enter his mind again, it 
will only be in the free world. Meanwhile, our hope is to try to prevent 
him from moving irreversibly into the world of unreality, that he has built 
for himself, as a defense against an unbearable prison life. 


Out-Patient Service 


Before concluding, I would like to make three brief comments on the 
psychiatric out-patients department. As already mentioned, our work is 
quite similar to that of the psychologists, at least in the area related to 
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individual counselling and psychotherapy. However, a certain category of 
patient is especially the responsibility of the psychiatric out-patients depart- 
ment. I am referring to those suffering from chronic psychoses. An inmate 
suffering from psychotic illness is not necessarily hospitalized and we 
know at least three who have chronic schizophrenic illness, not hospital- 
ized as they do not present severe behaviour problems and are not a 
danger to themselves or others. These patients are treated and followed 
at the out-patients department. Also, because of the recent advance in 
chemotherapy, five manic depressives can be treated as out-patients when 
presenting manic or depressive flareups. 


The second comment is to illustrate with the aid of our statistics that 
it is through our out-patient department that we render the greatest service 
to the inmates and the penal institution. If the statistics are studied, it will 
be noticed that the number of hospitalized and rehospitalized patients 
remains relatively constant during the three years that the psychiatric 
department has existed. In 1956-57, we had 37 hospitalized patients and 
8 rehospitalized; in 1957-58, we had 43 hospitalized and 11 rehospitalized; 
in 1958-59, 47 hospitalized and 14 rehospitalized. The slight annual 
increase in patients is partly explained by the annual increase in inmates. 


It is true however, that the number of hospital days has considerably 
increased; there were 2948 hospitalization days in 1956-57; 3272 in 
1957-58, and 3755 in 1958-59. This is related to the fact that some 
patients (three this year) are hospitalized on an indefinite basis, but 
the in-patient service seems to have reached a plateau; the number of 
admissions and discharges does not fluctuate much. The same statement 
cannot be made about our out-patient department service. In 1956-57, 69 
patients were seen; 100 in 1957-58, and 181 in 1958-59. The number 
of interviews for the out-patient department shows the same progression. 
These figures reveal that our psychiatric hospital follows the same trends 
as psychiatric departments in the community; i.e. the more an out-patient 
department is solidly organized, and every type of treatment made avail- 
able on an out-patient department basis, the need for in-patient service 
grows less and hospitalization is limited to the more severe cases. 


My third comment refers to the participation of McGill University in 
our research and therapeutic activity. I shall report here only on the 
number of patients seen and the number of interviews carried on by this 
team. From July 1958 to March 1959, 115 cases have been studied 
involving 636 interviews in the penitentiary alone. To our knowledge, this 
is the first time that a university group has worked so closely with a Cana- 
dian penal institution, and we hope this venture is only a beginning. 


If at the end of this presentation you can visualize the psychiatric 
hospital not merely as a refuge, but as a crossroads where the prisoner 
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too sad to rebel, meets the prisoner too rebellious to be sad, you will 
understand that the psychiatric hospital is not just eighteen cells among a t 
thousand others, but a living experience in which the treatment staff come { 
to know the criminal by living with him within the walls during the worst ' 
moments of his life. 


1 Barnes, H. E. and Teeters, N. K. New Horizons in Criminology. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1945. 


2 Nelson, Victor. Prison Days and Nights. Garden City, N.Y.: 4 
Garden City Publishing Co.. 1936. 








L’auteur, psychiatre au pénitencier Saint Vincent- 
de-Paul, décrit !oeuvre de l’hépital psychiatrique dans 
cette institution. 








Psychological Services 
At St. Vincent De Paul Penitentiary 


JUSTIN CIALE, M.A. 


St. Vincent de Paul 
Penitentiary 


This is a report of psychological services offered in St. Vincent de 
Paul Penitentiary over a period of several years. The report will include a 
brief history of the origin of services to individuals, one of the forerunners 
of psychology, and how it developed, as well as the services now offered. 


A treatment team in a penitentiary should provide services in four 
main fields: diagnosis, evaluation, consultation; treatment, including 
counselling and therapy; research and teaching; and training of personnel. 


Let us first present some historical data for background. Before the 
war, the government became increasingly aware of the need for reform in 
the penal system. The first inquiries, resulting in the Archambault Report 
(1938), produced important recommendations, but the war emergency 
suppressed their implementation. The Gibson Report (1947) further stim- 
ulated activity in this direction, and in that year, 1947, St. Vincent de Paul 
saw its first professionally trained workers. 


The second important phase in the brief history of our treatment 
staff was the appointment of a psychiatrist and twe psychologists in 1955 
and 1956. This second phase could be considered as the definite establish- 
ment of the present team-work in St. Vincent de Paul. 


It is only as recently as a few months ago that we were able to co- 
ordinate our therapeutic activities. From 1955 to 1957 we were working 
in different parts of the penitentiary, trying to orient ourselves in a field 
new to most of us; trying to be accepted by the inmates, and not rejected 
by administration. Material accommodation also had to be provided. 
Nineteen fifty-eight saw the first result of our efforts, the opening of the 
psychiatric hospital with eighteen cells and offices. The psychologists, who 
up to this time were sharing offices with the classification department, 
found a home for themselves in the psychiatric hospital. The psycholo- 
gists regretted departing from the classification department but, unfor- 
tunately, there was not enough office space to move the treatment staff 
into the same building. Though the psychologists’ work became more 
closely tied with the psychiatric activities, the relationship with the classi- 
fication department is still a team-work relationship. 
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With the opening of the psychiatric hospital, a new phase was ini- 
tiated as shown by our plan for new treatment facilities, case conferences, 
research work, etc. 


Nineteen fifty-nine showed the beginning of a dynamic, more system- 
atic effort in our work, as already shown by the first scientific meeting 
sponsored co-jointly by the research team of McGill University, the 
treatment team of Kingston Penitentiary, and the treatment team of St. 
Vincent de Paul Penitentiary in March 1959. Furthermore, we are soon 
to welcome on the treatment staff a third psychologist, an assistant 
psychiatrist, and a social worker. We are now working on the inane 
tion of our treatment activities. 


Let us see how, during the past three years, the psychological service 
carried on the four types of services a treatment teain should provide. 


Diagnosis, Evaluation, Consultation 


Diagnoses, evaluations, and consultations involve the global process 
through which personality structure and psychological organization are 
explored and/or described by means of tests and/or clinical interviews. 
Answers to such questions as. work adaptation; learning capacity; voca- 
tional suitability; emotional integration; reality contact; and, in a peniten- 
tiary milieu, a description of ego resources, ego controls available, and con- 
structive trends and attitudes of the personality are provided. In more 
difficult cases, the case conference has been utilized in order to determine 
the diagnosis more accurately. In addition, consultative services are always 
available on psychological questions, and problems of inter-personal re- 
lations. 


In particular, diagnostic services include the administration of group 
testing of intelligence. The Revised Beta, which is a non-verbal test, is 
utilized and is easily administered and corrected. It is, moreover, sensitive 
along a sufficiently wide range, from borderline to bright normal intelli- 
gence, and it is understood by the great majority of inmates, whether they 
are literate or not. In some cases, where an inmate obtains an intelligence 
quotient lower than seventy, an individual test is readministered, either 
the Wais for English-speaking inmates or L’Epreuve Individuelle d’In- 
telligence Générale, l’Université de Montréal, for French-speaking inmates; 
these tests are necessarily more sensitive at the extreme poles. A study 
involving 1100 inmates with the Revised Beta, showed that the average 
1.Q. was ninety-seven. 


For the past three years the number of Revised Beta tests admin- 
istered is 1956-57 — 406; 1957-58 — 544; 1958-59 — 580. The re- 
sultant I.Q. is always assimilated as part of the personality picture, and is 
a useful guide in the diagnosis as to the kind of treatment which would 
be most effective. 
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_ Among the repertory of individual tests is the Rorschach Ink Blot 
Test, the Draw-a-Person and the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test, all 
of which can be labelled projective techniques as well, and are useful in 
personality diagnosis and evaluation. Other tests may be used on occasion, 


but the need really determines whether one or another test will be ad- 
ministered. 


Besides the use of tests, the clinical interview is employed to help 
obtain or round out a personality picture, setting up a hierarchy of traits, 
and placing the major trends in relief. By and large, these services are 
provided for the following purposes: as a diagnostic aid for psychiatry, 
for the classification department, and to assess suitability for vocational 
training and other programs). Services for the warden and other in- 
mate is tested in order to determine whether he would do better in one or 
another vocation; the emphasis is to determine whether the inmate’s at- 
titudes and resources as well as emotional stability are favourable for 
training and other programs). Services for the warden and other in- 
stitutional personnel are also provided to help them in assessing and deal- 
ing with inmates displaying certain problems, for consideration of a ticket 
of leave at the request of parole service and after-care agencies, and at the 
request of the inmate himself whenever he requires help. 


The reader might perhaps be struck by the absence of other psycholog- 
ical services normally provided by a treatment team, particularly in the 
field of mental testing (including scholastic and job achievement tests, 
aptitudes and interests) and in vocational and educational counselling, as 
well as remedial work. These services are provided but only in relatively 
few cases, and then only by specific request. A program of this nature 
would be most effective in a therapeutically oriented institution. The value 
and impact of these services for inmates in a maximum security institution 
is very limited. Also, it should be noted that there is considerable difficulty 
in organizing a therapeutic project in an overcrowed setting like our 
penitentiary (nearly 1500 inmates at present). The program is continually 
disrupted by the urgent need to meet the kind of crisis and emergency 
that inevitably occurs. 


Treatment Including Counselling and Therapy 


This includes counselling therapy and group therapy. Another paper 
by Mr. M. Fréchette will deal with the latter topic so this presentation will 
be confined to individual counselling and therapy. 


Generally speaking, there is a difference between counselling and 
various kinds of therapy provided in both methods and aims. In counsel- 
ling, there is a greater emphasis on rational discussion, suggestions and 
support on the basis of known facts or evidence, depending on the way the 
problem is presented and the condition of the person seeking help. Coun- 
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selling also includes modifications of the environment or parts of it where 
possible, as well as defining courses of action. In contrast, therapy in- 
volves principally insight-gaining activities in mental functioning, catharsis 
and ego-strengthening for adequate reality testing. It may also be described 
as supportive, or re-educative in aim. In practice, the one may be the 
debut of the other. It often happens that an inmate seeks help for a 
specific problem requiring only some advice; he may return several times 
over a period of a few months, each time with a specific question. It is 
evident that he is merely using his questions as a pretext to maintain 
contact with the psychologist. 


Another aspect involved in treatment services is the distinction be- 
tween immediate adjustment problems which represent various forms of 
emergency reactions and long term rehabilitative therapy. Examples of 
the first are offenders presenting difficult adaptation problems, depressive 
reactions and anxiety states, interviewed mainly to prevent breakdown 
or to bring immediate relief to a suffering person. The second includes 
those who seek to find the motives for their criminality. Since the psy- 
chological services are located in the psychiatric hospital ths trend has 
continued, operating like an out-patient clinic, the inmate keeping regular 
appointments, while continuing to function in the larger community, the 
penitentiary. 

This trend is shown below: these are descriptive statistics compiled 
for three fiscal years. 


Psychological Services 
1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 


Psychological Evaluations 0.00.00... 210 135 105 
Counselling and Therapeutic Interviews . . 635 1,078 1,327 
Number of Inmates Interviewed ........................ 364 350 





Psychiatric Out-Patient Department 
Out Patient Psychiatric Interviews ................. 126 251 462 
Number of Inmates Interviewed ...................... 69 100 181 


The reader will note that the counselling and therapeutic services 
have increased. Interestingly, the absolute number of inmates involved has 
decreased, this being indicative of a higher average of interviews per in- 
mate. The trend is the same for psychiatric cases; therefore, in spite of 
the fact that the population has increased, the number of hospitalizations 
has remained relatively the same, in the face of a considerable increase 
in out-patient service. 


The other question, the impact of individual therapy on rehabilita- 
tion, cannot be answered for the moment, because several problems are 
involved. The fact is that there is a lack of an adequate follow-up system 
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or feed-back process on those inmates who have been treated. Informa- 
tion is obtained through the finger print section on those who relapse. 
At best, however, this is only an index of actual cases who have relapsed 
within any given period. Some follow-up is also obtained in certain other 


cases through the various after-care agencies, but only if such information 
is actively solicited. 


The larger problem is that the therapeutic program is not organized 
at the present time on a systematic basis where every inmate is routinely 
interviewed and evaluated as likely to benefit from either group or indivi- 
dual therapy. At the present time, the program reaches only a limited 
number of inmates in terms of the total inmate population. This of course 
is due to the staff complement, one part-time psychiatrist and two full-time 
psychologists. Further expansion of therapeutic facilities is, therefore, 
necessary to enable more inmates to be exposed to this form of treatment 
before the effect of the therapeutic program on rehabilitation can be 
evaluated. As indicated above, counselling and therapy services are pro- 
vided only to emergency and adjustment cases, those who are referred by 
the staff, or to inmates who request help. Other cases are referred by after- 


care agencies or the parole service who recommend therapy prior to 
obtaining parole. 


Research and Teaching 


Research is a third field of activity which is receiving more and 
more attention. Since last summer, a research team from McGill Univer- 
sity’s Department of Forensic Psychiatry has been working in the peniten- 
tiary. The treatment team from St. Vincent de Paul meets regularly with 
this group to discuss relevant topics for research and the setting up of 
sectors of research in criminology which seem to offer promising and fruit- 
ful results. In addition, there are plans to set up a treatment record system, 
the main purpose of which will be to aid in assessing treatment and diagnos- 
tic techniques over a long-term period. In the field of test construction, 
plans are afoot to set up a test battery specifically elaborated from the 
general inmate body of St. Vincent de Paul. The purpose of this test 
battery will be to differentiate between various degrees of criminality, work 
and social adaptation. 


As to teaching there is no formal instruction in criminology in our 
penitentiary but it is hoped that the institution will soon become a centre 


for internship for postgraduate study in psychiatry, psychology and the 
social sciences. 


Training of Personnel 


Training is one of a major areas of activity still requiring attention. 
Although the need is great, we have few provisions to meet it. With the 
planned construction of several penitentiaries in the Province of Quebec, 
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it is hoped that a college will be established in this province similar to the 
Penitentiary Staff College in Kingston, Ontario. Some three years ago, 
when group therapy was instituted, the treatment staff gave serious consid- 
eration to establishing lectures and group teaching for the custodial staff, 
instead of concentrating on group therapy with inmates. It was evident 
that with our limited means we could not do both. However, we concluded 
that the problem of training personnel was far reaching, requiring many 
more facilities than those available to us. It would be inefficient to attempt 
this task at the expense of the inmate. An institution like ours would 
require a full-time staff to deal adequately with the training of personnel. 


This represents a general survey of psychological services in St. 
Vincent de Paul. As far as aspiration and projects in the years to come, 
what seems to be required is the setting up of a reception centre, with 
professionally trained staff. The reception centre staff should be able 
to make a complete history and establish a definite file on each inmate. 
This implies that each inmate on admission is quarantined for a period of 
time, that he undergo a thorough screening and evaluative process terminat- 
ing with recommendations as to treatment that is indicated: i.e. work 
assignment, vocational training, psychotherapy, remedial education and 
so on. 


Second, it is hoped that the treatment personnel increases so that 
group counselling and therapeutic facilities reach the majority of inmates. 


Third, a training program should be set up in which all personnel can 
provide and receive training in interpersonal relations and individual and 
group therapeutic skills. 


Finally, research and teaching should become a recognized and regular 
part of an institution’s program, and should involve contact and participa- 
tion with universities and other research centres. 


Monsieur Ciale, psychologue au pénitencier Saint 
Vincent-de-Paul, décrit les services de psychologie 
offerts dans Vinstitution et suggére les améliorations 
qu'il aimerait voir se réaliser. 
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Presentation of a Basic Classification 
For Clinical Work and 


Research in Criminality * 


BRUNO M. CorRMIER, M.D. 
MIRIAM KENNEDY, Soc. Wkr. 
JADWIGA SANGOWICZ, M.D. 
MICHEL TROTTIER, L.Ps. 


First let us establish what we mean by criminality. Dictionaries, 
both linguistic and psychoanalytic, give a striking variety and range 
of descriptions. According to one dictionary, the definition (divested of 
moral implications of sin or misdeed) states that criminality is “a con- 
dition or practice of crime”, that is, of acts against person, property, or 
society, forbidden by statute and punishable by law. In other words, 
criminality is a punishable acting out in a social relationship. 


The psychoanalytic dictionary tends to avoid committing the profes- 
sion to the term altogether, by describing it as a legal rather than a 
psychological expression, and casting doubt on any special pattern of 
psychological characteristics constituting criminality. Nevertheless, as 
psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, and clinicians, we are concerned with crimi- 
nality and with the offender. For our purposes, therefore, we require a 
definition that will take into account both legal and social formulations 
of delinquency and crime, and at the same time locate this concept in the 
psychic apparatus in terms of ego, id and superego. 


An act which is legally defined as criminal is not necessarily experi- 
enced as such in the superego formation within an individual. A crime 
against the superego is only a legal crime insofar as it is also an offence 
against a legal and social code. As for the relationship between a criminal 
act and the id, while an instinctual criminal drive may result in a crime, 
it does not follow that all criminal drives imply corresponding criminal 


acts. Moreover, all criminal acts are not inevitably the result of instinctual 
drives. 


* This paper is part of a research project conducted by the Department of Psy- 
chiatry, McGill University. The research in forensic psychiatry is supported by 
a dominion-provincial grant. 


The authors wish to thank Justin Ciale, M.A., and Marcel Frechette, LPs., St. 
Vincent de Paul Penitentiary, for their assistance. 
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Legally, criminality is a practice, not an intention nor a drive. An 
intention becomes criminal when expressed or known to exist. This legal 
distinction is acceptable to a psychiatrist. Although crime is determined 
by unconscious motivations and is partly at the service of instinctual drives, 
it remains nevertheless a conscious activity that cannot be equated with 
libidinal and aggressive drives, nor is it synonymous with such drives. It 
always refers to a specific act, and as such, it must be regarded as a 
symptomatic ego activity. 


If we are to come to terms, therefore, with both disciplines—legal and 
psychological—we must work out a definition that takes into account 
legal and psychological factors, and psychologically speaking restrict our- 
selves to the ego components involved. The formulation that we propose 
is that criminality is an ego activity, punishable by law, as an act, or 
expressed intention against an established legal code. This code, which 
the offender knows, should know, and is capable of knowing, defines 
privileges and restrictions in individual and social relations. 


Early classifications in criminology have been based on judicial 
concepts. These are generally repressive and pertain to social and indivi- 
dual security. All such classifications have one thing in common: they 
are fundamentally based on the kind and quality of offences and their 
consequences; for example, offences against the state, against person, 
against property. Such categories are necessary and useful, but their 
value is neither psychological nor psychiatric. For clinicians, no matter 
how important an act or an attitude is in understanding a patient, its main 
value is to provide a means of studying and penetrating the personality. 
As it is not permissible to judge the severity of an illness by the severity 
of the symptoms, so it is not clinically sound to judge a criminal by the 
gravity of his offences. I am well aware that such a statement may not 
be acceptable to a judge whose preoccupations are not primarily related 
to treatment, his major concern being to protect society and punish the 
individual. However, I need not justify this point of view to professionals 
who see daily good prognostic illnesses with severe symtomatology and 
bad prognostic illnesses with rather subdued, hidden, silent symptomato- 
logy. 

Parallel to judicial classifications based on the nature of the offence, 
are others indirectly related to the offenders themselves. They include 
such terms as Primary Delinquent, Habitual Delinquent, Repeater, Recidi- 
vist, First Offender, Normal Offender, etc. These terms are, in fact, quite 
remote from the offender himself, as they refer basically to the frequency 
and pattern of his offence. They seldom refer to a dynamic process taking 
place within the offender. 


While these descriptive terms are not properly judicial, they have 
great importance in the sentencing process and on law administration; the 
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judge will often bear these categories in mind. This kind of knowledge is 
by no means irrelevant for passing judgment, but one cannot overlook 
the fact that the prognosis of an offender may bear no direct relationship to 
the type or severity of the criminal act. Nor does the repetition of an 
offence preclude good rehabilitation. To refer again to psychiatric illness, 
a recurrent disease is not necessarily a severe one. Similarly, the cyclic 
offender, whose criminal episodes are separated by periods of law-abiding 
adjustment, not unlike the manic depressive, is often a good rehabilitative 
prospect if properly managed, in spite of his recidivism. 


These descriptive terms also fail to take into account that every recidi- 
vist was once a first offender, and a first offender can be a recidivist tomor- 
row. They give no clue to the personality of the offender himself. That is, 
if we speak of an habitual criminal, we give no indication as to whether 
the criminal pattern started in latency, puberty or maturity. We shall see 
later, how dynamically important it is for treatment purposes to identify 


at what period of development the ego became reactively or habitually 
delinquent. 


With the contemporary interest of psychiatry in the field of crimi- 
nology, another system of classification was brought forward. It was inevit- 
able that the first forensic psychiatrists would apply their own psychiatric 
classification in this field, and it was anticipated that it would provide a 
satisfactory solution. There is no doubt that psychiatry and psychology 
and the social sciences have contributed greatly to criminology, and much 
more is expected from psychiatrists, who, till recently, have paid relatively 
little attention to this problem. However, the hope that our psychiatric 
classification would provide an adequate system in criminology has by no 
means materialized, nor is it likely to in the future. Undoubtedly, one of 
the major reasons is that psychiatrists themselves are not too secure with 
their own classification and it would be asking a good deal to expect that 
they could give another field a secure one. Such a system lies properly 
within the scope of criminology itself, which must synthesize the various 
disciplines involved. 


Classifications made so far by forensic psychiatrists have the defect 
of trying to incorporate all offenders into psychiatric or psychoanalytic 
categories, such as psychotic offenders, neurotic offenders, character dis- 
orders, psychopathic personalities, etc. Even when.a positive psychiatric 
diagnosis is possible, the work of the forensic psychiatrist is far from over; 
the problem of assessing to what extent the psychiatric illness fits into 
the concept of total or partial responsibility is not an easy one. It is further 
complicated by the fact that in only a relatively small proportion of 
offenders can a positive diagnosis be made in terms of a psychosis or 
neurosis. We are therefore left with a great number of offenders in whom 
a personality diagnosis or the identification of a neurotic or situational 
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problem is possible, but where a diagnosis in terms of a nosological entity 
cannot be made. In summary, psychoanalysis and psychiatry give us a 
psychodynamic understanding of the criminal and some therapeutic ap- 
proaches but not a comprehensive nosological classification. 


When one is so critical of existing classifications, one can clearly 
hear, using the third ear, the thoughts of his colleagues saying, “If you are 
dissatisfied, why don’t you build a classification or your own?” We have 
been sufficiently motivated to go ahead and establish a frame of reference 
that will be the base of our research for some time to come and will 
contribute, we hope, to a sound basis of clinical and research work in 
criminology. 


First to define terms. To our way of thinking, a misleading distinction 
is commonly made between so-called normal delinquency and pathological 
delinquency. We prefer to regard delinquency as essentially a symptom of 
an emotional state. Criminality is a manifestation of an individual’s in- 
ability to function within a value system in which he was born or where 
he has chosen to live. By abandoning the distinction between normal 
and pathological delinquency, we are following medical practice. For 
example, in psychiatry we do not refer to normal or pathological phobias 
or obsessions. We are satisfied that they are symptoms. In medicine, also, 
we accept that cardiac murmurs are symptoms and we refer to them 
accordingly. However, we can describe an individual with a mild phobia 
that does not interfere wtih normal life as a grossly mentally healthy person. 
Similarly, we consider someone with a cardiac murmur as grossly healthy 
if his symptoms do not interfere with normal activity. But it would be a 
great distortion of fact to call a symptom a normal formation because it 
may be present in a grossly normal person. If therefore we regard all 
delinquent acts as symptoms of an emotional state, we take into account 
that delinquent or criminal acts in themselves do not make a person a 
criminal. 


In our classification, we propose to describe as delinquent behaviour, 
delinquent acts that are not part of a fixated character formation, but are 
single or repetitive delinquent acts taking place in a given period 
in a given character. This type of delinquency is usually referred 
to in the literature as the normal delinquency in latency and puberty, but 
would be better named reactive delinquency. This reactive delinquency 


differs greatly from what we shall describe as true delinquency. Sufficient 


to say here that the major differential characteristic between true delin- 
quency and reactive delinquent behaviour lies in the fact that the incidental 
temporary reactive delinquent behaviour is part of and at the service of the 
learning process during maturational stages. It may also be a regressive 
solution after maturation is reached. Such behaviour is eventually con- 
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trolled by the offender himself when confronted with the experience of 
reward and punishment stemming from within or without. 


In our classification, true delinquency refers to a structurized delin- 
quent activity which is already fixated in the character and is a true 
projection of that character or personality. Contrary to delinquent be- 
haviour, the delinquency is not part of the learning process and therefore 
not at the service of maturation, but it is rather the manifestation of a 
fixation in the maturation process. Unlike the reactive delinquent behaviour, 
delinquency does not find a resolution in the individual’s experience of 
reward and punishment. 


In our classification, we carry forward the same distinction in 


maturity and make a similar differentiation between criminal behaviour 
and criminality. 


Our research team, while accepting this distinction between delin- 
quency and delinquent behaviour, realizes that the differential diagnosis is 
not an easy one to make when the offender is seen in latency or puberty. 
During these periods a differential diagnosis may present such serious dif- 
ficulties that a secure diagnosis is not always feasible. For instance, who, 
in some cases, would care to predict whether a compulsive episode in an 
adolescent is the beginning of a true compulsive neurosis, or merely a 
temporary reactive episode that will find a resolution when this particular 
stress of maturation is over? Moreover, the same compulsive episode may 
even be the beginning of a more severe illness such as schizophrenia. 
Because of this difficulty in making a differential diagnosis between delin- 
quency and delinquent behaviour, our classification may not be clinically 
useful for the young offender. The classification we now present is designed 
to deal with adult offenders including those who were young offenders 
previously. It is relatively easy when taking the case history of an adult 


offender to assess retrospectively the kind of pattern that prevailed in 
youth. 


The differential diagnosis in adulthood between criminality and 
criminal behaviour presents fewer difficulties as the criminal activity does 


not then take place during the turmoil of the maturational stages and is 
usually clear cut. 


These distinctions having been established, we propose to state the 
second basis of our classification. As previously mentioned, for practical 
purposes and to allow a link between legal and psychiatric classification, 
we are here concerned with the ego components involved in criminality. 


The ego is constantly changing from birth to maturity, and it can in 
fact be said that evolutional and regressional changes take place in the 
ego till death. The ego must adjust to internal and external changes and 
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must therefore be capable of great flexibility in order to adapt and survive. 
Psychoanalysis gives us not only a theory to understand ego function but 
a chronological frame of reference whereby we can observe and study the 
ego and its development. Further, psychoanalysis divides the maturational 
process into stages. Corresponding more or less to the maturational stages 
in psychoanalytic theory, we divide the life span into Early Formative 
years, Late Formative years and Post Formative years or Maturity. 


The Early Formative years correspond to the period from birth to 
about age five. During this period, a child goes through the oral, anal and 
pre-genital stages to attain an emancipated ego when the oedipal stage 
is resolved. The Late Formative years refer to latency and puberty. 
Latency begins with the resolution of the oedipal stage and continues up 
to the establishment of physiological puberty; that is, it corresponds roughly 
to ages five to twelve. Puberty goes on from physiological puberty to the 
onset of manhood. The Post Formative years include the total life span 
from age twenty. For a better understanding of criminality and criminal 
behaviour, the Post Formative years will be sub-divided into maturity or 
adulthood, into middle years, the post-libidinal years, and the senium. 


The basis of our classification is concerned with grouping the adult 
criminal according to the chronological and developmental stages when 
the ego becomes delinquent; that is, at what age it is no longer able to 
use non-delinquent mechanisms and resorts to criminal formations. The 
period in which the ego becomes delinquent is vital as it indicates a failure 
in ego function, and involves a crisis of the whole personality. This crisis 
reveals a change in quality from non-delinquent to a delinquent system of 
defenses. The type and severity of the delinquent acts, though undoubtedly 
important, need not parallel the extent of the pathology in the ego. For 
this reason, in our classification, we are primarily concerned not so much 
with the nature, quality or number of delinquent acts, although this is 
taken into account, as with the fact that the ego has become involved 
delinquently at a given period of life. The psychodynamic meaning of the 
time or age of onset of delinquent formation, rather than the outward 


manifestation is more meaningful in establishing a precise evaluation and 
a prognosis. 


Classification of Adult Offenders 


In delineating the early development of a child, a psychiatrist does 
not use terms like delinquent child, or delinquent behaviour to describe 
an acting-out disorder. One of the reasons why we cannot speak of 
delinquency in early stages of development is that it is essentially a social 
activity and presupposes the active recognition of an external code involv- 
ing social, familial and individual relationships. The concept of delin- 
quency assumes also that this external code corresponds to an organized 
internal code. In the Early Formative years, when a child is in the process 
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of learning how to socialize, any serious opposition to the external code, 
even habitual or repeated aggressive acts, cannot be classed as delinquent 
behaviour, but as a behaviour problem within the ever-changing turmoil of 
maturation. These problems can be considered as part of the learning 
process, with the vicissitudes that accompany growth. The child clinician 
employs such terms as anti-social child, problem child, psychopathic child, 


destructive child, etc. , He is quite justified in refraining from using the 
term, delinquent child. 


Nevertheless, one should not ignore the fact that although delinquency 
proper may not exist as such in the Early Formative years, anti-social and 
destructive acts for certain children presage what may eventually become 
delinquency and criminality. But there is no sure way in this early period 
of determining whether this will actually take place. 


It is generally in the latency period that we first see the beginning of 
structurized, identifiable delinquent activity, already part of the personality 
and character in a given environment. From this point on, we can speak 
of delinquency proper as well as of reactive delinquent behaviour. 


Primary Delinquency in our terminology refers to a fixated pattern 
of delinquency established in latency, a pattern which is generally carried 
over to later years. It may be difficult during this period to distinguish 
between the two, but analysis of the personality will reveal that in some 
children the ego is deeply involved in delinquent patterns, whereas in 
others, delinquency remains essentially reactive. Reactive behaviour or 


delinquent acts in this stage will be called Delinquent Behaviour in 
Latency. 


When the ego becomes delinquently involved in the course of puberty 
and the delinquency is a true projection of a character, it will be referred 
to as Secondary Delinquency. The casual or repetitive act in a basically 


non-delinquent adolescent ego will be called Delinquent Behaviour in 
Puberty. 


We carry over a similar distinction in adulthood. Late Delinquency 
refers to an ego that first started to become habitually criminal in maturity. 
On the other hand, the incidental or repetitive criminal act, arising in a 


basically non-delinquent adult ego, is referred to as Delinquent Behaviour 
in Adulthood. 


In our classifications, we refer to three distinct types of criminality: 
Primary Delinquency, Secondary Delinquency, and Adult Delinquency. 
Four groups of adult offenders are contained within these three types; the 
Primary Delinquent, the Secondary Delinquent, the Late Delinquent, and 
the Late Offender. (Adult criminality is here subdivided into two cate- 
gories. ) 
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The Primary Delinquent is an offender who was a true delinquent 
in latency, carrying over this pattern in puberty and continuing it into 
maturity. The Secondary Delinquent is an offender who was a true 
delinquent in puberty and maintained this pattern after this period. These 
two types of delinquents are almost invariably habitual criminals or recidi- 
vists. The case history in such adult offenders reveals a long-standing 
delinquent pattern. 


The Late Delinquent refers to one who showed no pattern of habitual 
delinquency prior to reaching maturity, (though there might be a history 
of casual delinquent behaviour) but who develops a habitual pattern of 
criminality after reaching maturity. 


The Late Offender is one who may show a history of casual reactive 
delinquency, or none, prior to adulthood. However, he is basically different 
from the Late Delinquent as his ego is not habitually involved; the crimi- 
nality is adaptive and reactive. 


Implications of Suggested Classification 


What are the advantages of this proposed classification? One feature 
is that it gives to already existing terms like primary and secondary delin- 
quency and some new ones such as Late Delinquent and Late Offender, 
a defined, precise psychodynamic meaning. Our definition of all the above 
terms contains two basic factors: the time when the ego becomes criminally 
involved and the quality of the involvement; that is, whether it is habitual 
or reactive. Regardless of the type or severity of the offence, our constant 
frame of reference remains the status of the ego of the offender in terms 
of time and quality of involvement. This approach allows a classification 
of offenders into new generic groupings, giving among other advantages, 
new statistic perspectives, and new formulations for prediction and prog- 
nosis. (This last point will be elaborated in a following paper.) 


When proposing a new basic approach, especially in classification, 
we must proceed with caution before abandoning an old frame of reference 
adopting a new untried one. Often the new system, framed to overcome the 
defects of the old, only confronts the clinician with new loopholes no more 
desirable than those it is aimed to remedy. 


When proposing a new basic approach, especially in classification, we 
must proceed with caution before abandoning an old frame of reference and 
to both disciplines, which present us with divergent points of view: inter- 
diction and sentencing on the one hand, and understanding and re-integra- 
tion on the other. 


To illustrate, let us take two books and look at the table of contents 
in each. The first and a most important one is the “Canadian Criminal 
Code and Selected Statutes, 1955”. Glancing down the headings in the 
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table of contents, we note: “Offences Against Rights of Property”, 
“Offences Against Public Order”, “Offences Relating to Currency”, 
“Sexual Offences, Public Morals and Disorderly Conduct”, “Indictable 
Offences”, etc. This partial examination is sufficient to reveal that the 
Criminal Code is almost exclusively concerned with criminal acts, and 
makes little provision for the offender himself. It deals with the act and 
the corresponding punishment rather than with the act and the living 
reality of the individual who commits it. We seldom find a stated concern 
with the offender. Exception is made for Criminal Sexual Psychopathy 
and Habitual Criminality. We do not deal in this paper with juvenile 
delinquency for which the Code provides special statutes, taking into 
account that the offender is a minor. Nor are we here concerned with the 
psychiatrically ill who fulfill the conditions of insanity as defined by the 
Code. For them special provision is made. 


For the Habitual Criminal and the Criminal Sexual Psychopath, the 
Code goes out of its way to describe criminal personalities rather than 
offences, and the punishment prescribed is not so much a function of the 
offence, but related to the offender who repeats defined anti-social acts. 
The Code here makes clear and explicit the criteria used to reach a 
verdict. In the case of habitual criminality, the court has the responsibility 
of assessing and establishing proof. For criminal sexual psychopathy, 
responsibility for diagnosis is left to two psychiatrists. If the court is 
satisfied in both cases, preventive detention follows. Although preventive 
detention is concerned with the protection of society, the Code nevertheless 
expressly provides that the offender will be reintegrated into society as 
soon as it is established by reliable evidence (professional in the case of 
the criminal sexual psychopath), that he has become a good risk and is 
capable of living outside a prison world. This kind of sentence as presently 
formulated has many legal and therapeutic drawbacks. It also confronts 
the psychological clinicians with serious problems, particularly in the 
absence of specialized treatment centres. Nevertheless, this provision in 
the Criminal Code establishes a basis for future legislation. 


If we take a recent textbook in criminology, “Society and the Crimi- 
nal” by Sir Norwood East’, a forensic psychiatrist, we note that the author’s 
preoccupation is with the criminal and his total milieu. The criminal act 
is seen as a mode of relationship as well as an offence in itself. The table 
of contents confirms this. Chapter headings include: “The State, the 
Criminal and the Psychiatrist”, “Responsibility and Culpability”, “Physical 
Factors and Criminal Behaviour”, “Psychopathic Personality and Crime”, 
“Society and the Criminal”, etc. 


To show how our classification embodies these two apparently widely 
differing points of view in a meaningful, dynamic approach, let us look 
at sexual offences and sexual offenders. 
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The Code is concerned with sexual offences and their punishment; 
specific ones named are rape, indecent assault, buggery or bestiality, 
indecent exposure, etc. To these offences there is a maximum punishment, 
for example, “Everyone who commits rape is guilty of an indictable offence 
and is liable to imprisonment for ten years and to be whipped”. 


For the psychiatrist, a sexual offence is a symptomatic act, and de- 
pending on the quality of the act, sexual offenders are classified as either 
within the perversions, or the act will be seen as a loss of control of sexual ' 
drive within defined pathology, neurotic or psychotic. The psychiatric 
approach is concerned with the drive, the offender, and his object. 


In our classification, when an offence has been committed, our first 
preoccupation is to establish whether the offence is part of a habitual 
pattern or is an incidental episode. Our second is to locate within latency, 
puberty or maturity, the habitual pattern or the single or repetitive episode. 
Having established these two points, the offence and the offender are seen 
in the total life history. The offender being seen in relation to his offence 
can now be defined not only, for example, as a sexual offender, but also 
as belonging to one of our categories. He may be a Primary Delinquent, a 
Secondary Delinquent, a Late Delinquent, or a Late Offender. We have 
now a dynamic perspective. As another example, the neurotic offender can 
belong to any category of our classification. He will take his place in our 
proposed group after we have assessed at what stage he resorted to delin- 
quent reaction formations, instead of or in addition to neurotic, non- 
delinquent alternatives. Many of these neurotic offenders belong to the 
group of Late Delinquents or Late Offenders. A study of the case history 
frequently reveals that up to maturity they were able to operate in a 
neurotic but non-delinquent way. With the added stresses of adult adjust- 
ment or in a crisis, neurotic mechanisms fail and they turn to delinquent 
activity. They are classed either as Late Offenders or Late Delinquents 
according to whether after reaching maturity, they have recourse to casual 
offences or to habitual delinquent solutions. 
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Along similar lines, let us illustrate how we see habitual criminality 
and recidivism. These two terms, often used synonymously, should be 
clearly defined. 





The definition of recidivist varies from one country to another, but 
the common factor in all definitions is that a recidivist is an offender who 
commits more than one indictable offence. In Canadian penology, an un- 
written tradition makes a distinction between the penitentiary recidivist, 
that is, an offender who has more than one penitentiary sentence, and the 
prison recidivist, an offender who may have had only one penitentiary 
sentence, but has had a number of prison sentences. 
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This distinction is probably based on the fact that in Canada 
the individual committing an indictable offence can be sentenced to 
penitentiary or prison depending on whether the sentence is more or less 
than two years. The more serious offences generally receive penitentiary 
sentences. Though understandable, it serves no useful purpose in the 
classification of the criminal. Many deep-rooted criminals receive only 
prison sentences, and we see incidental non-habitual criminals with more 
than one penitentiary sentence. The severity of the recidivism, in other 
words, does not necessarily correspond to penitentiary or prison sentences. 
This distinction is largely of a statistical and administrative nature. 


The definition of a recidivist for psychological study should remain 
that of an offender who commits more than one indictable offence. The 
psychological definition of the habitual offender is an offender who is 
fundamentally antisocial in his attitude, whose social life is restricted to 


criminal association and criminal activity and who lives mainly from the 
proceeds of crime. 


As the Criminal Code defines many offences, and so infrequently 
defines the personality of an offender, and as the Code gives us a definition 
of a habitual offender, it would be interesting to compare the two. The 
Criminal Code: states: “An accused is an habitual criminal if he has 
previously, since attaining the age of 18 years, on at least three separate 
and independent occasions been convicted of an indictable offence for 
which he was liable to imprisonment for five years or more and is leading 
persistently a criminal life”. 


It is noteworthy here that when a legislator chooses to be preoccupied 
with personality rather than with offences, the conclusions on criminal 
personality bear a striking resemblance to psychological description. To 
point out some similarities, both definitions imply that the habitual criminal 
is a recidivist and both point out that his life is organized in function of 
crime. For our purpose here, these two definitions have been given to 
clearly establish the fact that habitual criminality and recidivism are not 
synonymous. A habitual criminal is necessarily a recidivist, but the 
contrary is not true. 


In our frame of reference, recidivists or repeaters can be found in 
any of the proposed groupings. A recidivist may be a Primary or 
Secondary Delinquent, a Late Delinquent or a Late Offender. The ego 
formation will differ according to which group the recidivist falls into, 
recalling that these terms comprehend both the time and quality of involve- 
ment. Primary and Secondary Delinquents and Late Delinquents all have 
a common and established indulgence in criminality. They are variously 
classified according to whether the delinquency pattern was definitely 
established in latency, puberty or maturity. The Late Offender who is a 
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recidivist differs from the three preceeding types inasmuch as he has not 
at any time displayed a pattern of habitual criminality. He is a recidivist 
only insofar as he has committed repetitive offences which may be 
separated by periods of law-abiding behaviour. To demonstrate the more 
obvious differences, let us describe briefly some psychopathology in each. 


From earliest childhood, the Primary Delinquent failed to incorporate 
necessary regulating mechanisms for social adjustment. His inability to do 
this reveals itself as early as latency at the precise time when a child is 
expected to have reached some capacity for socialization. When the 
Primary Delinquent is studied in depth, it is observed that the structuri- 
zation of the ego has been interfered with during early phases by anal and 
oral fixations, with a consequent arrest in ego development. His ego does 
not succeed in going much beyond the sado-masochistic stage, where con- 
flicts are dealt with by primitive introjection and projection mechanisms. 


The inability to establish secure object relationships is undoubtedly 
one of the major characteristics of the Primary Delinquent. When he is 
seen in analysis, in later years, one becomes aware that his ability to dis- 
criminate in object relationships did not evolve much beyond crude dis- 
tinctions between good and bad objects. In the anal and oral phases, most 
of the psychic energy was at the disposal of a defensive, desperate battle 
against what was felt internally and externally as a bad object. The bad 
object eventually became fused with the whole world. The result is that 
in the end, a good object becomes an unattainable, frustrating ideal. How- 
ever, as gratification is necessary for survival, what cannot be obtained 
from a good object is vicariously experienced by discharge of libidinized 
aggression, indifferently directed against both good and bad objects. The 
libidinal energy unavailable for love is canalized towards aggression. The 
poverty in ego mechanisms, now restricted mainly to delinquent defenses, 
is partly explained by the fact that only through the experience of love 
can more subtle mechanisms replace or modify the crude, primitive, 
retaliatory ones. An arrest in ego development is the major psychopa- 
thology characteristic of the Primary Delinquent. 


Not to elaborate on the many differences between the Primary De- 
linquent who is a recidivist, the Secondary, and the Late Delinquent recidi- 
vist, it is sufficient to mention that the Secondary Delinquent proceeds 
through latency, and the Late Delinquent proceeds through both latency 
and puberty, without resorting to habitual delinquency. In the two last 
types of recidivists, life situations for given periods were dealt with by a 
number of defenses other than habitually delinquent mechanisms. For the 
Secondary Delinquent and the Late Delinquent Recidivist, there is un- 
doubtedly some fixation in ego development, but the case history reveals 
that there was also some sustained ability to social conformity, through 
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healthy or neurotic means. Secondary Delinquency and Late Delinquency 
correspond partly to fixation and partly to regression. Obviously, fixation 
is more dominant in the Secondary Delinquent and regression more domi- 
nant in the Late Delinquent. The fact that the Late Delinquent has sus- 
tained the stress of latency and puberty without undue resort to delinquent 
mechanisms, demonstrates that he was able to operate over long periods 
with some degree of’ego maturation before returning to early regressive 
solutions. The Secondary Delinquent was only able to achieve this in 
latency, and failed after that. 


The Late Offender who is a recidivist presents an entirely different 
picture from a Primary Delinquent. Where the one gives us a habitual 
pattern of criminality, the other shows that at no time, including maturity, 
is there the presence of this permanent set. By definition, the Late Offender 
recidivist who repeats offences recurrently, with periods of non-criminal 
adjustment, resorts to crime at points of crisis when ego defenses, neurotic 
or healthy, break down. This regressive solution is manifested by a 
criminal acting out. Among this group we find neurotics, manic depres- 
sives, reactive depressives, recurrent depressive illnesses, schizo-affectives, 
in other words, all psychiatric states or personalities, showing great lability 
and the alternating use of regressive and progressive solutions. What 
determines why the Late Offender in his regressive solution resorts to 
acting out rather than other formations is something which still eludes us. 
To summarize, the major ego differences between the Primary Delinquent 
and the Late Offender recidivist is that in the first the criminality is 
dominantly the manifestation of an arrest in ego development and in the 
other it is a regressive solution. Nobody can deny the importance of such 
differences in clinical work. 


The classification presented here cannot be easi?y applied, the basis 
being the offender himself beyond the number and kind of offences. To 
use it effectively, one has to undertake a detailed history of the ego develop- 
ment and assess what mechanisms of defense were used by the ego at any 
given stage. Only then is it possible to describe offenders in terms of 
Primary and Secondary Delinquents, Late Delinquents or Late Offenders. 
One can well ask whether it is worth the exacting task to make such an 
assessment. In the study of humanity and human science, psychoanalysis, 
psychiatry and the social sciences have made valuable contributions. 
These have been based on the detailed intimate knowledge clinicians have 
gathered of the human beings they have served and treated. Criminology 
will fail to be a human science if it concerns itself only with crime. Beyond 
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the symptom, the doctor is required to know the patient; beyond the crime, 
the criminologist must know the criminal. 


1 East, Norwood. Society and the Criminal. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1949. 


Les auteurs, qui forment une équipe de recherches en 
psychiatrie medico-légale a l'université McGill, tentent 
ici d’élaborer une classification de criminels, laquelle 
pourra servir au traitement ou @ la recherche. Des 
comparaisons sont aussi établies entre l'examen du 
criminel par le jurisconsulte et par le clinicien. 
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The Natural History of Criminality 
And Some Tentative Hypotheses 
On Its Abatement* 


BRUNO M. CorMIER, M.D. 
MIRIAM KENNEDY, Soc. Wkr. 
JADWIGA SANGOWICZ, M.D. 
MICHEL TROTTIER, LPs. 


We have presented a classification! of the adult criminal in which 
three generic types are described. In our view, the psychodynamic basis 
for making a distinction in the case of the adult criminal depends on when 
in the life process the ego becomes criminally involved, in latency, puberty 
or maturity. Depending on this critical period, we describe four types of 
offenders: the Primary Delinquent, the Secondary Delinquent, the Late 
Delinquent and the Late Offender. The Primary Delinquent is one who 
developed a criminally fixated pattern in latency, the Secondary Delinquent 
in puberty, and the two last in adulthood. When an offender’s ego 
becomes habitually criminal in maturity, he is described as a Late Delin- 
quent, but where the offences are episodic and not part of an ego-fixated 
pattern, he is called a Late Offender. We are therefore left with four 
groups, three having an ego fixated in criminality, but differing as to time 


and extent of involvement, and one presenting criminal behaviour without 
such a set. 


I would like to convey some of our observations and hypotheses on 
the natural history of the criminal and his criminality. This problem 
could well be approached by making comparison with the natural history 
of a known psychiatric process like schizophrenia. It is interesting to 
note that the criminal process does not follow the same course as a 
chronic, deteriorating schizophrenia whose development can be seen as 
deep-seated and evolutive. This type of illness seldom remits spontaneously, 


and when there is improvement it is usually achieved by chemico-therapy 
or other adjuvants. 


Criminality seems to follow a completely opposite course. The 
criminal process can be seen as eventually coming to an end, no matter 


* This paper is part of a research project conducted by the Department of Psy- 
chiatry, McGill University. The research in forensic psychiaty is supported by a 
dominion-provincial grant. The authors wish to thank Justin Ciale, M.A.. and 
Marcel Frechette, L.Ps. St. Vincent de Paul Penitentiary, for their assistance. 
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how chronically present it was over a long period in life. To make a first 
general statement, it can be said that criminality and criminal behaviour 
abate in the latter part of life. The first decrease in deep-rooted criminality 
is often noted as early as in the 40’s and a definite bent towards extinction 
is observed in the 50’s. This does not necessarily imply that criminal 
behaviour is totally absent in post-libidinal years or in the senium. Symp- 
tomatic reactive behaviour occurs not uncommonly during these periods. 
For example, unexpected behavioural changes are observed in the climac- 
teric and the senium. The delinquent behaviour observed arises usually in 
a depressive setting or in an organic state, both pathologies interacting 
or existing independently. When the organic pathology is not the dominant 
determining factor, the delinquent behaviour can be regarded as a regressive 
solution to acute internal and external stress. It parallels certain psychiatric 
illnesses occurring in the climacteric and senium, illnesses that present them- 
selves where there was often previously no evident pathology. 


Why criminality tends to abate after a certain duration, which varies 
in length according to which category an offender belongs, is not at all 
clear. Two psychoanalytic concepts give us some theoretical approaches 
to this problem. Following the anthropological concept of Lamarck, 
Freud and Ferenczi (and later Reich and Alexander) introduced into 
psychoanalysis the terms autoplasticity and alloplasticity. Autoplasticity 
refers to a mode of adaptation in which the organism alters or modifies 
itself to face an internal or external situation or danger. The hysterical 
patient who becomes paralyzed to cope with an unbearable reality uses 
autoplastic solutions. The patient with a character disorder uses alloplastic 
solutions, as he tends to change the environment rather than himself. 
We commonly say that he acts out the neurotic conflict rather than living 
it inwardly. Criminality being an acting out is thus an alloplastic forma- 
tion; at least the part of the criminal psychopathology related to the acting 
out can be regarded as such. The criminal, insofar as his criminality is 
concerned, is different from the autoplastic neurotic who lives his neurosis 
inwardly. 


To return to a previous comparison, the delinquent differs also from 
the deteriorating chronic schizophrenic. The deteriorating schizophrenic 
who changes his inner world is autoplastic, and ego disruptive. The allo- 
plastic criminal process is not ego disruptive in the sense of psychological 
deterioration and does not basically alter the capacity for a correct percep- 
tion of external reality no matter how distorted the interpretation of that 
reality may be. It can be hypothesized that the alloplasticity preserves and 
maintains for future reference some capability of progression toward more 
mature formations to evaluate and deal with reality. This explanation is 
not in line with the generally held belief that a psychopathic criminal is 
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unable to learn from emotional experience, but it is compatible with the 
idea that this ability to learn is blocked till late in life by pathological 
mechanisms at the service of other needs. This hypothesis is confirmed 
by case studies in which criminality turns out to be a forerunner of what 
eventually becomes a depressive or schizophrenic illness. 


In such cases, the criminality can be interpreted as an attempt at 
alloplasticity that has failed under the pressure of more powerful auto- 
plastic solutions. In these cases, the inability to regulate the behaviour 
according to emotional experiences is not so much a basic defect of the 
ego as a defensive structure against autoplasticity. In adult criminality, 
also, autoplastic and alloplastic formations are observed, alternating 
sometimes very rapidly. In the habitual offender, it remains, however, 
that criminality continues as an alloplastic formation for many years, in 
some cases for decades before lessening. 


Another concept in general psychiatry probably first described by 
Adolph Meyer is that the repetition of an illness can be followed by either 
an increment or a decrement of the pathological process. This clinical 
observation that pyschiatric illness can be followed by a learning process 
that will tend to lessen the severity, or will on the contrary create a 
traumatic experience that may enhance the severity, is undoubtedly one 
that parallels what we routinely observe in delinquent activity followed by 
an increase or a decrease in delinquent acting out. 


As in psychiatric illness, little is known about these increments and 
decrements. We are moreover confronted, as will be explained later, with 
the not uncommon dilemma that delinquent behaviour may continue to 
increase in severity in spite of the fact that the criminal attitude or mode 
of life is breaking down. We shall attempt to elaborate and deal with 
some tentative principles governing the duration of criminality in a given 
individual and to descrbe some psychopathologcal changes involved during 


the abatement period. We will refer to these as principles or laws of 
abatement. 


This task is indeed a difficult one as the lessening does not follow 
a given path, but is likely to be the result of a multitude of psychological 
reorganizations and disorganizations corresponding to many intricate 
progressive and regressive movements. It is important to mention here 
that psychoanalysis gives us many concepts enabling us to formulate 
how in a controlled setting like analysis, psychopathic formations are 
replaced by healthy or more ego-acceptable ones. There is little psycho- 
analytical data, however, on the changes in defense mechanisms in the 
spontaneous remission of the deeply rooted chronic psychosis. 
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There is no doubt that in both the therapeutic and spontaneous 
remissions there are common features, but it is doubtful if the two processes 
can be equated. The high frequency in which the deep-seated criminal 
process remits with no therapeutic endeavours other than punitive measures 
is striking. Though we do not share the belief that repetitive punishment 
is the determining factor in the abatement of the criminal process, we 
cannot entirely deny that it has a role in the eventual breakup of criminality. 
What is more important than the punishment is the fact that after a 
certain time, the criminal reacts differently both to punishment and the 
punishing figure. 


It is unfortunate that the psychopathology of the natural history of 
psychiatric illness is insufficiently explored and cannot give us more 
clues. However, the little that is known will be used as a guide in formu- 
lating our tentative generalizations; in particular, our understanding of the 
psychopathology of mourning and of the establishment of object relations. 


If criminality tends to abate in the latter part of life, it does not 
follow that it diminishes only after the middle years. The statement 
previously mentioned refers to criminality in general. It by no means 
excludes the fact that sometimes criminality lessens long before middle 
age. At this point, the generic group of offenders as formulated in our 
classification will serve as a useful tool for explorative research into this 
problem. Let us first state our tentative Law of the Abatement of 
Criminal Behaviour. We will first state our tentative Law for the Abate- 
ment of Habitual Criminality, followed by the Law for the Late Offender 
or casual delinquent. 


Tentative Law of the Abatement of Habitual Criminality 


To recall our definitions, Primary Delinquency, Secondary Delin- 
quency, and Late Delinquency all have in common the indulgence of a 
habitual criminal pattern. They differ as to the period in which the ego 
becomes habitually criminal. Two principles or laws of abatement of 
habitual criminality are formulated. The earlier the criminal pattern is 
established, the longer will this pattern prevail. Conversely, The later the 
criminal pattern is established, the earlier will it abate. These two hypo- 
theses apply to the very severe cases we have observed in the penitentiary 
where we see delinquency starting from the earliest years and continuing 
into the 40’s and 50’s; that is, over thirty years of criminal pattern. 


We have under observation a group of Primary Delinquents who 
show signs of abatement in the .40’s and Secondary Delinquents who 
appear to be in the process of change in the 30’s or early 40’s. We are 
also studying some Late Delinquents who tend to abate in the 20’s or 
early 30’s. However, these figures can only be tentative as our observations 
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are necessarily incomplete. Only prolonged, systematic study and observa- 
tion, preferably of many criminal careers from beginning to end, will 
enable us to confirm these two laws. But our daily contact with habitual 
criminals seen at the beginning of their career, with others seen at the 
height of their activity and with those observed after abatement, gives us 
some confidence in the validity of our hypothesis. In the process of abate- 


ment of habitual criminality, we have isolated two important psychological 
moments. 


Localization and Specialization in the Criminal Process 


Observation of the Primary and Secondary Delinquent reveals that 
the delinquency involves most of the ego and is generally of a diffuse, 
free-floating quality during latency and puberty. With maturity, and 
sometimes even as early as at the end of puberty, there is a narrowing in 
the field of object-directed aggression, a restriction and to some extent 
specialization in delinquent activity. The young delinquent in revolt in- 
dulges in the widest range of antisocial behaviour, committing offences that 
appear purposeless and random. His well-recognized vandalism is sympto- 
matic of this diffuse aggression that bursts out, irrespective of its object. 
There is pleasure in the act of destruction for its own sake. When these 
delinquents reach adulthood, the aggression becomes selective in its object 
and where it was previously dominantly instinct-ridden, it acquires a 
purpose in terms of material gain. There is similarly a narrowing in the 
choice of criminal partnership. The gang is displaced by a few chosen 
associates who enter into a partnership of crime. What was in adolescence 
a kind of social club becomes a business enterprise. 


On reaching maturity, the Primary and Secondary Delinquent become 
involved in more serious offences, but have meanwhile changed from the 
almost totally antisocial pattern of latency and puberty to a more specialized 
criminal activity. What has been lost in diffuse aggression has been re- 
placed by intensity and selectivity. They are no longer hoodlums, they 
are bank robbers or gunmen. This can be called localization and speciali- 
zation in the criminal process. 


In the face of such outright criminality, it may seem contradictory to 
say that these changes represent abatement, but it exists insofar as in the 
process of specialization, the offender has discarded a good part of his 
all-enveloping antisocial modes and even accepts many social principles 
that do not interfere with his criminal practice. 


Saturation Point 


Further observation of the criminal process allows us to isolate another 
time in the continuum which we call the Saturation Point. The repetitive 
criminal act is a compulsive one. The deeper aim of compulsion is the 
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discharge of aggression with the goal of a release of tension. In habitual 
criminality, the commitment of the act does not give the anticipated relief, 
or if it does, relief is temporary. The tension soon builds up, calling for 
a repetition of the act, or an even more severe one. The Late Offender 
differs since the incidental compulsive act is accompanied by genuine 
release of tension, followed by feelings of guilt and reparation. If there 
is repetition, it can be delayed. The compulsive acting out in a habitual 
criminal does not bring relief; guilt and reparation mechanisms do not 
follow, and immediate repetition is demanded. The habitual criminal, 
confronted by recurrent compulsions followed by repeated disappointment, 
begins at a certain point to doubt whether he can ever achieve satisfaction 
and relief of tension through criminality. This we call the Saturation 
Point. It is the first time that the offender begins to really show anxiety 


about his criminality. For therapeutic purposes this is a critical point to 
identify. 


It is evident that the psychopathology that accompanies the abatement 
of habitual criminality is a subtle and complicated one following no single 
defined path. To illustrate, we will give some clinical examples. 


J.P. is a 27 year old French Canadian who presents a picture of severe 
disorganization from his earliest years. By age 5, he was such a behaviour 
problem, including stealing, that he could not be tolerated at home. There 
followed a series of boarding schools, and a brief stay in a mental hospital. 
By age 10, he was placed in a reform school where he remained till his last 
escape at age 15. 


His father deserted when J.P. was 11, and the mother was obliged to 
work. She moved about a great deal and could not give this difficult, delin- 
quent boy a home. She was able to do more for her four other children, whose 
adjustment has been normal. This difference of treatment further estranged 
J.P. from his family. 


J.P. had a stormy latency, was a severe disciplinary problem, receiving 
a great deal of punishment. Despite his rebelliousness and frequent escapes, 
his memory of reform school is not all bad, as he was able to relate to some 
extent to one authoritative figure, a teacher, who punished but who liked him. 
He learned from this teacher, whom he respected and whose love he wanted, 
that he did not need to be bad and to be punished to gain his interest. He 
has thus tacitly accepted some social standards even while breaking them. 
By age 15, he was largely on his own in Montreal finding recourse in stealing 
and male prostitution, often robbing his homosexual partner. 


It is from this period that he became increasingly hostile towards his 
father as the latter once promised to look after him, but instead left him adrift 
to follow a delinquent life. It is possible that male prostitution and stealing 
were ways of gaining vicariously the love and support he could not get from 
his father. Feeling abandoned by his mother also, he was full of anger and 
blame, and it is only recently that he realized that she did in fact try to help 
him. Once she found a home for him with her, in an institution where she 
worked as a cook, but he stole ten dollars, thus making her help, in effect, 
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useless. He recounts that he even stole while he was waiting for the judge at 
juvenile court. 


Since age 16, there have been five indictments, involving two prison 
and two penitentiary sentences. In the periods between sentences, with 
one exception, the last, he continued his pattern of stealing. Though he did 
not dislike work, he held jobs only intermittently, as his stealing would force 
him to leave for fear of capture. He indulged in homosexuality for gain, but 
he also became involved in casual heterosexual contacts. His attitude to sex 
was one of seeking personal gratification, and of exploitation. He showed no 
guilt at this time, was generally high spirited, proud of his physical strength 
and his attraction to women. He made no attachments, and his contact with 
his family was minimal. He had two illegitimate children towards whom till 
recently he showed no particular feeling or guilt. 


At age 23, he met a girl, a foundling, probably illegitimate, established 
a relationship and inducted her into prostitution as a call girl. This parallels 
his male prostitution in the sense that he was exploiting her and at the same 
time trying to get freely the love and support he felt his mother had denied 
him. She was quickly picked up by the police and after a second unsuccessful 
attempt at this calling, gave it up for work as a waitress. His contact with her, 
however, continued and when he was sentenced to penitentiary in 1955, she 
promised to wait for him. He did not believe her, but on his liberation he 
found that she had indeed waited, had kept his clothes, etc., and he married 
her. From then on a change began to take place. Though his relationship to 
her was immature and exploiting, he became attached to her and, even more, 
genuinely enjoyed family life. For the first time he worked hard and success- 
fully on the one job for a whole year. He wanted, however, immediately to 
have a perfect home with all the appliances and gadgets and could not wait, 
but bought on installment. He was again in touch with his family, demanding 


to be accepted, but feeling he was not, and resenting what he considered their 
unjustified aloofness. 


His impatience and need for immediate gratification got him into 
trouble. He was not able to keep up payments and the standards he demanded, 
and once again turned to theft. This time his purpose was different; it was no 
longer stealing for its own sake with an almost total disregard of consequences, 
but it appeared to him a rational plan to maintain the family life he found 


good. It is following this last offence that J.P. was seen in the course of 
research. 


With his imprisonment, he lost all he had worked for, his apartment, his 
furniture, his car. His wife went back to work, became ill, and, in an emer- 
gency, returned briefly to prostitution. He forgave her as he realized her 
necessity and also his responsibility in starting her in this career. But when 
he thought that she was unfaithful with some men he knew, he became very 
disturbed. For the first time in his life he was jealous and feared her loss. He 
wanted both to punish and protect her; he remembered his happiness in his 
home, now lost through his own action, and he became very depressed and 
agitated. It can be said that for the first time in his 27 years of stormy living, 
he allowed himself really to suffer depression, and go through a mourning 


process instead of denying his loss. Thoughts of suicide instead of retaliation 
were dominant. 


His feeling for his mother changed in the course of this depression. 
Previously, he was mainly hostile, believed that she had not really loved him, 
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nor done enough for him. He now remembered her kindness, what a bad 
child he had been and how much he had made her suffer. He even exaggerated 
his wrongdoing. His main wish now was that his wife and mother would get 
together and by this means he would restore and preserve both love objects. 


J.P. is now out of his depression, and is less restless and impatient. He 
was able to withstand very well the disappointment of not getting a hoped-for 
parole. He is full of ideas for work, a home, children, and his aspiration can 
now be called normal. Whether he can maintain his good intention in the 
face of frustration and temptation cannot be guaranteed, but his attitude to 
his past life and his goals are markedly changed. He has had some genuine 
experiences of normal depression and sadness; of love involving guilt and 
responsibility; and, in the case of his wife, of jealously which he realized was 
fear of a loss of love. 


How can we speak of the abatement process in this case? From his 
past history, it can be seen that J.P. dealt quite differently with this recent 
crisis. For example, when he felt his wife had injured him or did not love 
him, he became depressed instead of revengeful or even nonchalant. 
Contrary to previous experience, he never contemplated discarding her, 
but along with his anger, he began to analyse what in himself had damaged 
their marriage and made him a bad husband. This included his acceptance 
of guilt in being also a bad son. Thus at a later than normal period, he 
passed through a depressive phase that should have been experienced many 
years earlier. We cannot predict that this one experience of working 
through a depression instead of acting out will be sufficient to maintain 
the new goals he has established, but we can say that he is beginning to 
use more normal mechanisms, previously unknown to him. 


To illustrate further some aspects of abatement in the case of a long- 
standing criminal pattern, let us consider briefly two offenders now 
liberated, one for the past ten years, and the other for about three. 


The first, J.B., a man now in his 70’s, began his criminal career in 
his early 20’s and served three prison and seven penitentiary sentences. He 
was a difficult, over-active child, hard to discipline, but not an overt delinquent. 
His first sentence, which he claims was unjustified, resulted in his becoming 
addicted to narcotics, and from then on he worked occasionally, but increas- 
ingly committed thefts and robberies, mainly to get narcotics. He would either 
steal drugs directly, or money to procure them. He came from a sound family, 
married and had children, but as he moved into the criminal world he aban- 
doned his family and his early law-abiding associations. He established other 
impermanent sexual relationships and took on a set of values related to his 
absolute need for drugs at almost any price. He may not have thought of 
himself as a criminal to begin with, but he fully accepted this mode of adapta- 
tion as time went on. 


Rather dramatically, the change began following his most serious offence, 
armed robbery. This was also his last. He says now, “I got only five years, I 
could have had twenty or life with my record and with what I did”. At the time, 
however, he felt it was indeed a life sentence, that he was completely finished. 
Physically, he was a wreck, “a man 100 years old”, and emotionally totally 
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defeated. We do not understand why, in the face of so many previous convic- 
tions, he reacted with so deep a depression to this one. 


He went through a period where he says he really wanted to die but for 
the first time he worked through this depression and began to accept respon- 
sibility in himself. For all his adult life, indeed as long as he could remember, 
he had blamed others. Over the years, he had developed an over-riding hate of 
society in general, and a rejection and contempt for people with other values. 
After the depression he became able to accept some guilt; he began at last to 
distinguish between good and bad in the external world, could continue to hate 
the prison system while losing some of his antagonism to the rest of the world, 
and the people outside who were different from him. He began for instance to 
appreciate his wife’s hard life, instead of only condemning her, and while he 


maintained an anti-religious attitude, he could think of religious belief as not 
necessarily hypocrisy. 


This new insight allowed him to win his most important battle, the giving 
up of narcotics. Furthermore, since his liberation ten years ago, he has not only 
been able to stay out of prison, but has shown a capacity to adapt which has 
enabled him to create for himself a very different but satisfactory life. We now 
see a man who has learned to modify his needs to correspond to what he has 
(an old age pension, a few extra dollars he gains by occasional salesman’s jobs). 
He can even afford minor luxuries. He lives alone in a small town near Quebec, 
has a garden. He fishes, reads voraciously, is writing his memoirs. He is pleased 
to be accepted in a community he would have previously utterly rejected. 
Though preferring to live alone in what might be called a cell with a view, he 
is in continuous touch with his family. By ordinary standards, his life is far from 
average, but he is an uncommonly resourceful and vital man for his age. He 
has been able to make important internal and external changes after almost 


fifty years of criminality, and he considers himself in many ways a fortunate 
man. 


In the case of J.B., a deep-seated depression, in part suicidal, but 
with related fear of death, was followed by a reawakening of a desire to 
live and participate in life, to make his life correspond to that of others. 
Thereafter followed progressively a lessening of his previous rejection of 
non-criminal society, and he is now capable of respect and admiration for 
normal values. With the working through of the depression, a superego 
previously unable to function emerged at an operative level never before 
reached. 


The second man, L.S., is now in his 40’s and has lived for almost three 
years without resorting to criminal activity. During the previous twenty years, 
when he was in and out of prison, he maintained his criminal pattern at all 
times. The only deviant member of a large, well-respected family, he began to 
commit offences in adolescence, and eventually became a member of a high- 
powered gang involved with passing drugs, prostitution, etc. 


His last offence was an extremely serious one, a near-fatal shooting, and 
he was given a long term. He attempted an escape from penitentiary which 
failed and he was punished by lengthly, solitary confinement. As he puts it, 
“I touched bottom and decided when I came up to find out about myself”. In 
solitary confinement he had ideas of killing himself, or attempting another 
escape at any cost, “shooting my way out”. He also felt he could not bear 
to continue his old mode of existence; of armed hold-up, flight from the law, 
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followed by prison. These methods had failed him and he would have to 
change one way or another. On returning to the prison community after solitary 
confinement, he began to read, to try to find out for himself some of the 
sources of his own behaviour. He decided that, as being a leader among 
criminals no longer gave him satisfaction, he would instead lead in prison 
reform, putting himself in the role of the reformed, instead of the aggressor. 
His role in the prison changed accordingly. He began to use his outstanding 
ability and leadership in a positive, rather than a destructive way. 


Since his release, L.S. has managed to stay away from trouble, but his 
adaptation has been far from easy. He has no trade, or profession, has never 
worked steadily, nor lived within normal standards. He still has to struggle 
with his old habit of getting what he wants at any price, but his wants have 
changed. He has married, and would like a home in a nice neighbourhood, 
well furnished, but this kind of life is a new concept which he has by no 
means completely accepted. Though he admires and would like to emulate the 
right people, he continues to doubt their sincerity in preferring an honest life. 


He still feels that the main motivation for honesty is fear of the 
consequences of wrongdoing. He is desperately anxious, however, to avoid 
a return to his old ways, which gave him so much suffering. The question is, 
will he maintain control in the face of the many frustrations he is meeting? 
His problem is a very realistic one. It is not comfortable to move into a foreign 
society, that of the law-abiding, nor easy to live within economic limits and 
legal restrictions previously disregarded. He must resist the impulse to get 
what he needs at the moment of need by methods easily available to him. 
For him to be a good citizen requires that he be patient, withstand frustration; 
in fact adopt a rather modest view of what is essential. He must give up the 


Cadillac even in fantasy in favour of a more attainable goal. He must be 
content to take buses if necessary. 


L.S. has evidently reached a critical point, a period where he doubts 
that criminality will ever satisfy him. Yet looking at his life, he still has 
some regret that he was not a successful criminal and feels some temptation 
to try again. He also feels that most people are honest through fear of 
consequences. He has now acquired a meaningful relationship with law- 
abiding society and he values it enough to keep him from his old criminal 
practices. He has, however, by no means completely worked through his 
depression over the realization of his failure as a criminal. When he left 
prison, he was convinced that he was a changed man, but in his attempt 
to live like an ordinary citizen, old conflicts reappear and he oscillates 
between his two lives. Up to now, the ability to accept and work through a 
certain amount of depression has sustained him. 


Cases like the ones presented give us a clue to some of the means 
of abatement. At the Saturation Point, the habitual criminal becomes 
anxious for the first time about his criminality. He begins to feel that he 
has failed, that he is not even a successful criminal. He starts to question 
himself, and his sense of failure grows. Instead of being angry, for the 
first time in his adult life he allows himself to feel depressed. Disappoint- 
ment with self is the main and the determining factor in this first meaning- 
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ful, adult, but deeply narcissistic depression. He begins to be sad that he 
is outside the world and at war with it, instead of being part of it. The 
wish arises to belong, for peace and participation. 


The depression now begins to have an external object; he is sad 
because he is an outcast. Rage and resentment are still present but now 
his awareness of his need to belong brings repressed memories to con- 
sciousness. He recollects that once, no matter how long ago, or how 
inadequate, there was a good object. No matter how insufficiently nourish- 
ing the good object was, he now wishes to possess it, to forget all the bad 
and recreate the good. Till now he was at war against the bad mother, 
blaming her for all his miseries. Now he deeply blames himself, seeing 
her rejection as the result of his own bad behaviour. Indeed he has reason 
to feel guilt, but now he exaggerates his culpability. At times this sorrow 
becomes so severe that it reaches a state of melancholia or agitated depres- 
sion. This depression, which in psychiatry is usually considered a deeply 
regressive process, is, in terms of the total personality of the habitual 
criminal, a progression. This experience may do for him now what he was 
not able to do before. It may be the very late continuation of a maturation 
process arrested in the sado-masochistic stage. 


Following the resolution of the depression, with or without treat- 
ment, the habitual delinquent finds himself, sometimes after only one such 
episode, in possession of a mechanism, among others, unknown to him 
before. This is the all-important one possessed by every normal individual, 
the ability to go through mourning. This is the process where one loses 
an object, suffers rage and anger at the loss, but in the end is able to 
make peace with oneself and the lost object. An individual is then free 
to acauire new loves. 


This by no means exhausts the mechanisms of abatement of criminal 
behaviour in the habitual offender, but it gives an idea of the kind of situa- 
tion we are confronted with and the type of concept with which we are 
attempting to deal. We can now turn to the Principle or Law of 
Abatement in the Late Offender. 


TENTATIVE LAW OF ABATEMENT OF CRIMINALITY 
IN THE LATE OFFENDER 


The abatement of criminality in the Late Offender is a highly complex 
process. The Late Offender is one who becomes delinquent only after 
reaching maturity, with no previous history of habitual crime. His crimi- 
nality is reactive and may be a single offence, or episodic in nature with 
law-abiding periods in between, when he works and acts in a non-delinquent 
way. Often in the literature he is referred to as the accidental or normal 
offender. We call him the Late Offender because his ego structure is not 
basically delinquent but is involved in incidental acting out. 
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The analysis of the course of criminality in the Late Offender is 
complex as we are dealing with personalities which have reached a more 
subtly differentiated development. The fact that the Late Offender lived 
for many years without resorting to criminality presupposes the possession 
and use of many other defenses. It assumes also that he has been able 
to employ non-delinquent mechanisms in most conditions of stress. A\l- 
though we find acting out character neuroses in this group, the personality 
fixations cannot in themselves explain and account for delinquent behaviour 
as fully as in the case of the habitual criminal. 


In this group is every type of personality structure and every diagnostic 
entity, schizoid, manic-depressive, schizo-affective, neurotic, and those 
with no pathological diagnosis. This contrasts sharply with the group of 
habitual offenders in whose case character disorders with borderline 
psychotic-like features are almost invariably found. Because of this 
complexity, it is not surprising to find that the abatement of criminality 
in the Late Offender shows a greater variety of modes. Here again, we 
shall confine ourselves to some tentative principles or laws of abatement. 


The more a Late Offender shows a history of reactive repetitive 
delinquency in latency and puberty, the more repetitive the criminal be- 
haviour will be in adulthood. Conversely, The less a Late Offender shows 
a history of reactive repetitive delinquency in latency and puberty, the 
less repetitive the criminal behaviour will be in adulthood. Two principles 
parallel these. The more severe the history of reactive delinquency in 
latency and puberty, the shorter will be the law-abiding periods between 
offences. Conversely, The less severe the history of reactive delinquency 
in latency and puberty, the longer will be the periods of law-abiding adjust- 
ment between offences. 


The above principles apply mainly to reactive delinquency in which 
ego maturation seems to have been delayed. The abatement takes place 
when, in the course of a slow maturation, delinquent mechanisms are 
gradually replaced by non-delinquent formations. This delay in replace- 
ment can be seen as a symptom of retarded maturation. 


To take into account the natural history of criminal behaviour that 
parallels closely some psychiatric states, two other principles are formu- 
lated. A single criminal act used as a regressive solution in a given conflict 
at a given time may be re-enacted in later life when the conflict situation 
is reactivated in another life context. The second is, A single criminal act 
used as a regressive solution can be followed by the acquisition or the 
strengthening of mechanisms that will not permit a repetition of the act. 
These two principles account for isolated criminal acts, repetitive or 
single, symptomatic of a neurotic crisis, situational stress, manic-depressive 
psychosis, or schizo-affective state. 
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The general psychopathology that governs the abatement of criminality 
of the Late Offender is probably similar to the mode of regression and 
progression in the spontaneous symptomatic remission of a neurotic illness. 
To illustrate some principles in the case of the Late Offender, let us look 
at an offender generally called a neurotic offender. 


R.D., a man in his mid-thirties with what appears a favourable back- 
ground, well educated, cultivated, has shown since his late 20’s a pattern of 
occasional criminal breakdown. As a child he was considered frail and received 
very special care. He could be called spoiled. Few demands were made on 
him, but he felt himself inadequate and inferior to healthier and more normal 
children. In his adjustment to work and marriage, he showed an inability to 
carry sustained responsibility. His education was irregular and incomplete; 
his work unreliable, his marriage impermanent. He separated after a few 
years. Meantime, he continued to make demands on his family, especially for 
money. Aside from his unsteady work and extravagant tastes, he occasionally 
passed false cheques which his father made good. Twice, however, when his 
family’s help was not available, he was charged and served short jail sentences. 
His recent offence, committed in 1957, is of a different nature. It was a hold- 
up in a candy store with a toy gun, and for this he is serving a long sentence. 


The precipitating factor was his relationship with a young girl whom 
he met early in 1956 and whom he protected, taking responsibility for her 
debts and misdeeds. She is described by R.D. as like him, unstable, weak, 
extravagant, and requiring a great deal of support. She had stolen while at 
work and he had signed cheques to cover the loss, getting into trouble on this 
account. For the first time in his life, however, he found himself in the 
role of protector and this became of paramount importance to him. He was 
aware of her weaknesses and her problems, but also of his great need for her. 
Though she was unfaithful, he clung to the relationship and it was her refusal 
to continue that brought on his last criminal act. In his own words, he felt 
that everything was finished and that living was repulsive. He debated com- 
mitting suicide, going as far as taking twelve sleeping pills. He found him- 
self without work, without money, without a future and he committed an 
irrational offence, laying himself fully open to capture. On arrest, he had no 
interest in his situation, felt trancelike and accepted his sentence with apparent 


unconcern. In prison, he began to display signs of depression, grief at his long 
sentence which involved also the loss of his love partner. 


Let us summarize briefly the psychodynamic interpretation of his 
offences in the context of his life. Up to puberty he was an overprotected, 
unhappy child. At puberty he began to compensate for his inferiority by 
compulsive display and spending. We see the beginning of his adult pattern 
of wanting to buy love and affection. Though a near delinquent in puberty, 
he nevertheless kept out of real trouble. Knowing that deficits would be 
covered by his father, he accordingly exploited him. In his early 20’s, 
however, he became involved in a very neurotic marriage. His wife led 
the same kind of trifling, frivolous life, both thinking that they could carry 
on this way after marriage. When this marriage ended in divorce, R.D. 
came close to a depression for the first time at the realization of his failure, 
but he escaped by indulging in even more excessive spending. He became 
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depressed again after meeting the girl in whom he found another self. 
From then on, he was self-sacrificing, helpful to her as his own parents 
had been to him. 


One can speak of abatement of criminality if the following facts 
emerge. His relationship to his wife was determined by the need for 
pleasure. In the second woman he showed the reverse, a need for repara- 
tion. Both choices of object relationships are deeply neurotic. Since his 
imprisonment, however, he began to show some insight, an awareness of 
the dynamics that compelled him to select these two important female 
figures. An analysis of his correspondence with his mother that R.D. 
permitted us to see shows sufficient insight to indicate the possibility that 
a third experience may be a healthy, or at least a less pathologic one. It is 
interesting to note that prior to his offence R.D. described his emotional 
state as one of profound grief and revulsion against life. The criminal 
acting out was a depressive equivalent. 


To summarize, this paper was meant to throw some light on the 
important problem of the natural history of criminality. Our attempt 
should not be considered as definitive, but rather another approach in this 
complex, insufficiently explored area. When we speak of the abatement 
of criminal behaviour, especially of the repetitive type, we should not be 
interpreted as saying that the offences necessarily decrease in severity 
during the period of abatement. If at times there is a decrease, the contrary 
is also often seen; that is, there is an increase in the severity of criminal 
acts in spite of the fact that the criminality will eventually abate. 


In some cases, the decrease or cessation only takes place after the 
severest offence in a series. It is as if in these cases, a certain depth of 
regression must be attained before meaningful learning experience leading 
to some normalization can be achieved. Such an evolution certainly 
presents a dilemma, both to the forensic psychiatrist and the judge. The 
former may feel that the particular offence, severe as it is, may be the last, 
while the latter, on the contrary, sees it as the intensification of even more 
serious criminality, and sentences accordingly. 


In our approach to the problem of abatement, we have here confined 
ourselves to some psychopathological changes that we have noted during 
the abatement period; namely, the capacity for an offender to go through 
a depression rather than acting it out, and the acquisition of a capacity 
to mourn normally. There is no doubt that many more mechanisms are 
involved in the period of abatement, but the inability to be depressed, 
and the lack of mechanisms of defence to go through a depressive situation 
normally, is certainly the factor that has impressed us most during this 
first stage of our research in criminology. 
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With further knowledge and understanding of the entire criminal 
process, it is hoped the clinician will be able to identify the critical 
moments in an offender’s career, where, beyond the use of punishment, 
psychological interpretation would be the major corrective treatment. If 
these critical moments are identified, the offender may then be able to give 
up his aggression and criminality earlier than he might without help. Our 
therapeutic results would be better achieved if workers in the field, whether 
judges, custodial or probation officers, psychiatrists, social workers, etc., 
can co-ordinate their efforts according to the knowledge we have of the 
evolution of the whole course of criminality. 


1 Presentation of a Basic Classification for Clinical Work and Research in Crimi- 
nality—in this issue. 


Il est proposé ici que la conduite criminelle tend a 
s’effacer lors les derniéres années de al vie. Ici léquipe 
de recherches en psychiatrie médico-légale de luni- 
versité McGill examine quelques-uns des facteurs qui 
entrent en ligne de compte. 
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Dynamics Involved in Family Offences 
Appearing Before The Court“ 


MIRIAM KENNEDY, Soc. Wkr. 


Department of Psychiatry 
McGill University 


In this paper, I propose to discuss a group of offences which take 
place within the framework of the family. That is, they are concerned 
with defined criminal behaviour against children or spouse, by either 
husband or wife; behaviour that directly affects the life of the family, in 
particular the well being of children. Various as these offences may 
seem, they appear to be created mainly by problems of relationship in the 
family itself, by the conflict between husband and wife. There are fre- 
quently social factors besides, like poor housing, and illness, all of which 
may reinforce existing problems. Moreover, by no means all cases of 
problem families whether emotional, social, or both, result in the delin- 
quency of parents or children, but a good many do. My aim is to give 
some preliminary impressions based on the study of sixteen such cases. 


Much further investigation is of course required, and what follows may 
be described as the crude facts. 


When the conflicts within the family reach a point where a parent 
is brought before the court as a delinquent parent, his criminality may 
be seen basically as a function of the family. In other areas, he may 
never be an offender. Convicting him therefore to a term in prison is 
seldom in itself the solution to a problem of relationship, unless we can 
also repair or modify the pathologic family structure. In the sixteen cases 
observed, there was sufficient pathology in husband or wife or both to 
make it possible to formulate a diagnosis in every instance. 


Most of the offences I shall describe, come under Article 33 of the 
Act respecting Juvenile Delinquents. To recapitulate very briefly, this 
Act states: Any person whether the parent or guardian of the child or 
not, who knowingly or willfully (a) aids, causes, abets or connives at the 
commission by a child of a delinquency, or (b) does any act producing, 


* This paper is part of a research project conducted by the Department of Psy- 
chiatry, McGill University. The research in forensic psychiatry is supported by 
a dominion-provincial grant. 


The Research Team is grateful to the treatment staff of St. Vincent de Paul 
Penitentiary for their assistance in this research. 
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promoting to juvenile delinquency, or likely to make any child a juvenile 
delinquent is liable to a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars or to 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding two years or both. 


The same Section also states that any person who knowingly neglects 
to do that which would directly tend to prevent delinquency is equally 
liable. There is no Valid defence that the child is too young, or did not 
in fact become delinquent. 


This law, while undeniably valuable, is sweeping in scope and can 
be widely interpreted. It includes a broad spectrum of offences from incest 
and sexual assault, to failure to support, drunkenness, and violence. As the 
law applies to other adults as well as parents, it deals also with seduction of 
minors, etc., but I do not propose to include these in the group under 
discussion. Besides this act, there are other laws, civil and criminal, under 
which a guilty adult, usually a parent, can be charged. 


In looking over these families, one conspicuous fact emerges. They 
are the kind that eventually are known to social agencies, as they so often 
require assistance, especially during periods when the breadwinner is 
serving a sentence. They are among the number of chronic cases in a 
family agency, a children’s aid society, and a legal aid society. In this type 
of conflicted family, the children often appear in juvenile court, even when 
the parents manage to avoid direct court action. 


With regard to the charges themselves, there may on the surface seem 
to be little in common between a charge of incest or sexual assault, and 
one of alcoholism or failure to provide. The subject of incest, and the | 
type of pathology involved, is a complicated one which cannot be dealt 
with in the confines of a brief paper like this. Nevertheless, the dynamics 
that result in the commitment of this act are significantly related to those 
of other “family offenders”; that is, there is a struggle within the marriage 
itself, an imbalance, that causes disintegration in the family. 


Whoever commits the offence and goes before the court may be as 
much a victim as the partner who accuses. The other partner may also 
be an offender and turn to misconduct herself. Of the sixteen cases 
studied, four of the wives are known to have formed adulterous relation- 
ships either after the husband’s imprisonment or before. There is good 
reason to believe that sometimes a wife has engineered her husband into 
prison to punish him or perhaps to liberate herself. In two of the cases 
under observation, the wife has been sentenced herself to a term in prison 
for immorality and desertion of the children. 
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But what usually happens is that the wife must face the problem of 
carrying on while the breadwinner is in prison. Her family is forced to 
subsist on Needy Mother’s Allowance. She must bring up growing children 
left in her sole care. She and the children must live down the scandal of 
the father’s offence and sentence. Most of all, her problem of relationship 
to the husband remains unsolved with the added bitterness of his miscon- 
duct, his inability to support and usually her awareness that despite all 
she cannot do without him. Unless there is some help, the conflict reasserts 
itself when the husband is liberated with his added resentment and her 
renewed power over him. She can now threaten to send him back to prison. 


Why do these partners fight and punish one another, yet still continue 
together? Why does not the wife of an alcoholic seek help or leave him, 
making her own solution? In cases where she does, she is often successful 
and salvages the family. Why does a husband, an inmate in the peniten- 
tiary, aware that his wife has charged him, continue to insist that he still 
loves her and is willing to return? It would seem that in this kind of 
marriage we are faced with interlocking personalities, which act on one 
another in an abnormal, unhealthy way. 


Most of the partners can be diagnosed as having character neuroses 
of a sado-masochistic nature. We are here referring to an attitude in life, 
a need both to punish and be punished. This creates a shifting relation- 
ship, where now the husband, now the wife, hurt one another. There is 
a general inability to fulfill the roles expected of one another, but an equal 
difficulty either to change or to let the other go. Despite the obvious 
aggression, there is also a great dependence. In the case of incest, it is 
often the husband who is the passive member, a primitive personality, 
frequently married to a woman older, or more aggressive than himself. In 
a crisis of relationship, the husband may revenge himself on the wife by 
taking the daughter. Sometimes he gives as a pretext that the wife is 
unfaithful, or that he has to protect the daughter from misconduct with 
others. Often he claims provocation by the daughter. 


The alcoholic husband on the other hand is usually more outwardly 
aggressive, and the wife tends to be superficially the submissive one. Under 
stress, however, she can turn against her husband and have him severely 
punished, only to become remorseful and want him back. In the course of 
these manoeuvers, the children inevitably suffer, becoming either delin- 
quent, physically ill, or emotionally disorganized. Sometimes they lose 
both parents by placement in a foster home or institution. 


Of the sixteen cases studied, seven of the offenders committed incest, 
three sexual offences, and six are charged with alcoholism, violence, etc., 
creating adverse conditions for the children. Looking over the families of 
these men, we can report four broken homes, that is where the children 
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have had to be placed in foster homes and sometimes separated. In five 
of the families, some delinquency is known to have developed. In four 
others, adolescent children left the home early due to the crisis within 
the family and the imprisonment of the father. This can be described as 
gross family breakdown, well beyond normal. 


In the case of the offenders themselves, nine have at one time or 
another received psychiatric attention or evaluation. The others have clear 
cut, manifest symptoms of illness, frequently a depressive disorder. Four 
of the wives are known to be delinquent, two of them have served 
prison terms. Four others are overtly disturbed, and two show indications 
of great inadequacy. We have not been in contact with the wives in every 
case due to inability to reach those out of town, but it may be said that 
every one of these families constitutes a severe marital problem. In every 
instance, the conviction and imprisonment have not in themselves alleviated 
the problem, except where one or other of the partners has developed 


some insight, or where there is a hope of professional help in coming 
to a solution. 


Every family under consideration is a client of some agency or. an- 
other. Interestingly enough, most of these offenders are model prisoners 
as they are removed from their area of conflict, the home. Aggressive 
acting out is minimal, but prison tends to transform their symptoms from 


acting out to hypochondria or depression. 


Perhaps it may be valuable to describe the dynamics of some of the 
families under discussion. There is, for instance, one very characteristic 
case. The husband suffers from severe depressions. He has had three 
admissions to a psychiatric hospital. He is an alcoholic, has trouble hold- 
ing a job and maintaining his family, and occasionally forges a small 
cheque. The relationship between husband and wife is very precariously 
balanced, shifting to opposite poles with great rapidity. When the offender 
actually breaks down, the wife becomes quite understanding, co-operative 
and gentle. He thereupon grows remorseful and anxious to improve. 
However, as soon as he begins to assert himself, to try to assume some 
position in the home other than that of a dependent, sick child, the wife 
appears to find the situation intolerable. She becomes very accusing. She 
begins to threaten and bait him and she creates the very conditions that 
make it inevitable for him to slip into his old habits. 


Then there is the other typical case of the wife who laid a 
charge against her husband, following which he was sentenced to peniten- 
tiary for two years. It was a stormy, difficult marriage, with the husband 
an occasional alcoholic, a compulsive, violent man who ended by assaulting 
her quite severely. Shortly after his imprisonment, she became convinced 
that she still loved him and that she needed him. She realized that she 
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had contributed to the family breakdown, and that he was not a criminal, 
and was in fact a good father. The children missed him and she was 
having a terrible struggle making ends meet. She made every effort to get 
a parole for him and he is now home. Without some help, however, discord 
will again emerge. Her own aggression, her frigidity, her unwillingness to 
compromise may drive him again to alcohol, another woman and violence. 


On the other hand, we have an inmate sentenced to twenty-one years 
for incest. He is a passive, submissive type, of well below-average intelli- 
gence. He knows very well that his wife has laid the charge against him. 
He accuses her of infidelity, and also of greatly exaggerating the offence, 
and thus lengthening his sentence. The wife has neither written nor visited 
for five years. Yet he maintains that he will return to her if possible, 
that he still loves her; she is his wife. 


Another example of a refusal to relinquish a damaging relationship 
is that of the alcoholic who denies that his wife means to get a separation 
and divorce as she maintains. He is quite convinced that when he goes 
home all will be forgiven. At that he may well be right. 


What is the solution? Putting one member of a guilty family in prison 
seldom helps. It usually creates hardship for all and often breakdown 
for the children. This by no means absolves the offender from responsi- 
bility, but the fact ought to be taken into account. There may be other 
ways of dealing with such problems. As an example, we are providing 
counselling service for a family of this kind referred by a judge. The 
husband was accused of sexual perversion by the wife and of violence 
towards the children. In a pre-sentence study of the case, it was evident 
that both marital partners were engaged in an irreconcilable conflict, and 
at the same time needed one another. The wife was in her way the more 
punishing, as she had better control, but would call the police to intervene 
in situations she had instigated as much as her husband. 


While the outcome in this case is far from certain, there has at least 
been no violence and the police have not been called in during the ten 
months we have been active. Both admit they are now functioning in a 
climate where a reasonable solution is possible. They are aware that 
the trouble is in the relationship and in their divergent personalities and 
not simply the other person’s wickedness. Most important, their five 
children are happier, and the father is in better contact with them as the 
mother is permitting a closeness which she was previously too jealous to 
allow. In this case, the law was invoked in an attempt to solve a problem. 
This is by no means its usual application. Regardless of its justness it 
sometimes does not even punish the guilty one, and it too frequently fails 
to accomplish the objective of rehabilitation. 
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The need, therefore, is to examine the family structure carefully in 
such cases, preferably before sentence, determine as far as possible the 
underlying dynamics and treat the family as a whole. This does not mean 
that every family must stay together. Sometimes a separation is the 
sounder plan. Nor does it guarantee that we will always succeed. There 
will be failure. But even a partial success, an imperfect solution, is better 
than disrupted homes and delinquent children. We will continue to fail 
unless we think of the family as a whole, and not only of the individual. 
Above all, we must consider the welfare of the children for whom the act 
was originally framed. This is the intention of the law, without doubt, 
but it is often badly served. 


Summary 


Offences taking place within the family are discussed. They include 
ill-treatment of children, alcoholism, incest, etc., and usually come under 
the Act Respecting Juvenile Delinquents. 


This act, whose intention is to protect children, tends to select an 
offender, usually the father, and punish him. What often occurs is further 
disruption of the family and dislocation of the children with resulting 
delinquency and emotional disorder. The wife tends to become remorseful 
with the result of court action, wanting her husband back. Sometimes 
she becomes overtly delinquent herself. The kind of marriage involved 
is almost invariably a sado-masochistic one. In the case of alcoholism, 
there is often considerable acting out by the husband, but the wife can 
move from passivity to aggression; conversely, the husband dominated by 
an aggressive wife may retaliate, sometimes by committing incest. There 
is usually marked dependency on the part of both, especially in the case 
of the alcoholic aggressive husband. 


The solution seldom lies in punishing one member without treating 
the family as a whole. Pre-sentence evaluation and work with the entire 
family is recommended whether or not there is a conviction. 


L’épouse ou le mari accusé faute envers l’autre parte- 
naire ou envers les enfants issus du mariage peut aussi 
bien étre la victime d’un conflit familial que celui ou 
celle qui accuse. Le séjour en prison aidera trés rare- 
ment dans ces cas. 
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La complicité criminelle * 


MICHEL TROTTIER, L.Ps. 
McGill University 


Un titre aussi vague exige de définir les termes et le but de notre 
étude. Une courte expérience avec les criminels accidentels (late offen- 
ders) nous a rapidement indiqué que rares sont ceux qui opérent seuls. La 
présence d’amis, de camarades, de compagnons ou méme de quasi-incon- 
nus semble pour plusieurs nécessaire en vue de perpétrer un délit. La 
dynamique impliquée dans ces groupes, les interrelations personnelles qui 
s’imbriquent, le jeu des émotions a l’intérieur de ce groupe, voila ce sur 
quoi nous voulons concentrer nos efforts. Le rdéle de chaque criminel 
dans cette petite société manifeste-t-il déja des traits de sa personnalité? 
Son sentiment d’appartenance, son désir plus ou moins exprimé de cohésion 
sont-ils autant de renseignements qui nous informent sur le criminel? 


Cette recherche porte sur la dynamique personnelle et de groupe, 
avant, pendant et aprés le délit. Cette courte communication se bornera 
a exposer trois types de groupement que nous avons rencontrés; nous 
tenterons, sans prétendre apporter des solutions finales, d’illustrer la 
composition du groupe avant le délit, sa réaction 4 l’offense, 4 P’arrestation 
et a la sentence. 


Questionnons d’abord notre expérience d’humain et voyons si nous ne 
pourrions pas en tirer quelque profit. Dans notre passé, n’avons-nous pas 
déja constaté que certains groupes auxquels nous appartenions dirigeaient 
notre comportement d’un cété ou de l’autre. Certaines personnes n’ont- 
elles pas le don de nous initier 4 des actions que nous n’aurions jamais 
faites seul et dont d’ailleurs nous avons honte. Quel conducteur d’automo- 
bile n’a pas déja remarqué qu’il ne conduit pas de la méme facon en pré- 
sence de certains passagers ou lorsqu’il est seul? Combien Il’interaction 
d’un passager craintif ou audacieux peut changer un conducteur prudent 
en un étre fantasque, dangereux et quelques fois hors-la-loi. 


Cette espéce de folie 4 deux ou 4 plusieurs a plus d’une fois fait d’un 
citoyen honnéte un criminel malgré lui. Sous la poussée de conflits incon- 
scients et par une sorte d’instigation tout autant inconsciente, cet honnéte 
citoyen a obéi 4 des pulsions et est devenu criminel. Pour conserver un 
prestige chancelant, pour défendre un réle actif 4 l’intérieur d’un groupe, 
il peut étre amené a des actes répréhensibles; il peut s’en montrer repentant 


* Cet article est le rapport préliminaire d’une étude qui fait partie d’un projet de 
recherches dirigé par le Département de Psychiatrie, McGill University. Cette 


recherche en psychiatrie médico-légale est subventionnée par des octrois fédéraux- 
provinciaux. 
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et honteux, ce qui ne l’empéche pas de rechercher parfois les mémes satis- 
factions par les mémes mécanismes. Ainsi le groupe agit comme détermi- 
nant a l’acte criminel. 


Tous nos comportements sociaux sont déterminés par l’interaction de 
nos mécanismes et ceux de ceux qui nous entourent. Toutefois, il ne 
faudrait pas croire que seul le groupe, fut-il si solidaire, est seul respon- 
sable de l’acte criminel. L’interaction exige une base pulsionnelle indivi- 
duelle que la dynamique de groupe peut augmenter au besoin. C’est ainsi 
que nos investigations, chez le criminel accidentel, nous démontrent de 
quelle fagon la dynamique de groupe s’établit. 


Notre premier exemple illustre bien comment la moralité du groupe 
devient inférieure 4 la moralité individuelle. A.C. est un brave individu 
de plus de quarante ans qui 4 venir jusqu’a présent a su se maintenir dans 
la légalité. Il réussit bien, jusqu’au jour ot tombant malade, il se retrouve 
un an et demi plus tard, avec quelques mille dollars de dettes. Malgré son 
état maladif il parvient a travailler 4 son compte et 4 payer réguliérement 
son di. Devant le besoin et induit 4 la persée d’un crime possible par 
la mére de son amie, partiellement encouragée par cette derniére, il fait 
miroiter 4 B.J., un confrére de travail, le produit du vol projeté et le 
convainc aisément de la tentative. Ensembles ils se préparent mais rendu 
sur les lieux, la peur et leur voix intérieure ‘eur enlévent tout courage de 
mettre leur désir 4 exécution. Ils congoivent de revenir avec un troisiéme. 
K. L. est un récidiviste et c’est lui qui, dés lors, prend la direction de 
groupe. Ils retournent sur les lieux, dérobent un fort montant, mais lors 
du partage, linstigateur premier, A. C., ne regoit qu’une partie infime. 
A partir de ce moment, le groupe perd une part de sa cohésion. 


Seul, A. C. est d’abord arrété, mais s’apercevant de la fraude des 
ses complices, il dévoile leur participation. Les liens qui unissaient les 
membres s’effritent et la rupture du groupe s’effectue. Ils sont tous 
condamnés au pénitencier. Une certaine relation se rétablit 4 l’intérieur 
de linstitution, mais uniquement entre les deux criminels accidentels; 
aucun rapport n’est entretenu vis-a-vis le récidiviste. 


La dynamique de ce groupe est intéressante 4 observer. Les deux 
criminels non-habituels ne peuvent faire accepter 4 leur conscience un 
acte criminel; aussi la premiére tentative est un échec. L’addition d’un 
autre est nécessaire. Par son allure et son rdéle fonctionnel, il effectue 
un changement: le super-égo prend une caractéristique collective et par 
1a plus primitive. La deuxiéme tentative est une réussite. 


L’incarcération change de nouveau le mouvement du groupe. Les 
deux criminels accidentels reprennent contact avec la réalité et revien- 
nent 4 une formation de super-égo individuel. 
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Dans ce premier exemple, la perpétration de l’acte criminel en groupe 
est devenue possible lorsque le récidiviste a diminué la moralité des deux 
autres. Le passage d’un super-égo individuel 4 un super-égo collectif s’est 
effectué grace 4 l’absence de crainte d’un membre du groupe. L’apparent 
dégagement du récidiviste vis-a-vis la violation des lois améne par conta- 
gion le méme comportement chez les autres. 


Une autre association de criminels non-habituels nous fournit des 
renseignements précieux. Il s’agit de quatre bons hommes de mentalité 
assez simple qui n’ont aucun métier si ce n’est celui de biicheron. Leurs 
occupations forment un cycle: lorsqu’ils biichent, ils ne boivent pas, et 
vice-versa. Un d’entre eux est un ancien détenu du pénitencier; lui seul 
a l’expérience criminelle. Deux autres sont des connaissances de longue 
date; sans étre intimes, ils voyagent d’un camp 4 l’autre ensembles et 
savent qu’ils peuvent mutuellement s’aider. Ces deux manifestent des 
tendances identiques. Ils travaillent 4 se faire mourir pendant des mois, 
pour dépenser argent et énergies dans la débauche en quelques semaines. 
Pour eux, le travail a cette connotation punitive, et ne pas travailler, c’est 
vivre en paradis, se satisfaire pleinement. Le quatri¢éme ne semble pas 
avoir eu de liens étroits avec les autres avant leur aventure, et jouera plus 
tard le réle de délateur. 


Bien avant leur équipée, dans une boutade, ils s’imaginent tout le 
plaisir qu’ils auraient s’ils ne travaillaient pas, s’ils pouvaient s’amuser 
pour toujours et prendre l’argent 14 ot il y en a. Aprés avoir laissé le 
travail et une fois leur saoulade débutée, la fantaisie devient réalité. 
Ensembles, ils ne peuvent accepter de laisser passer le plaisir sans le 
retenir, sans s’y accrocher. La déshinibition favorisée par l’alcool de méme 
que l’effet provoquant du groupe font que l’insouciance et le plaisir 
l’emportent sur le contréle. Les vols se font non pour combler un besoin 
urgent et primordial, mais pour continuer de vivre largement sans pré- 
occupation du lendemain. La pensée anticipée de ne pouvoir continuer 
leurs excessives dépenses est suffisante pour déterminer d’autres vols. 


Satisfaire ses pulsions, vivre comme en un réve sans revenir 4 une 
dure réalité exprime vraiment l'état d’esprit de ce groupe. Pour éviter ce 
retour 4 une vie misérable ou considérée comme telle, pour se détourner 
d’une dépression possible par la perte du plaisir, le groupe permet une 
dispersion des énergies et l’alcool rend diffus tout contact avec la réalité. 
Seul, l’individu pourrait devenir déprimé, mais le groupe s’offre pour 
vaincre cette dépression. Le groupe a une composante trés maternelle, 
salvatrice; c’est pourquoi chacun s’y accroche éperdument. 


Ce groupe devient criminel pour satisfaire son plaisir, ses pulsions, 
son idée. C’est le principe du plaisir qui l’emportent sur le principe de la 
réalité. 
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Tout Vincident criminel. semble se rattacher 4 des circonstances 
fortuites. Si, 4 un moment propice, le groupe intervient et présente une 
solution qui permette a l’individu de se sauver d’une dépression imminente, 
il s’associe totalement a ce groupe et s’attache a la solution. Le groupe 
possédant cette allure salvatrice, son sentiment d’appartenance est pro- 
portionnel aux sentiments qu’il a d’avoir été empéché de sombrer dans 
les abysses de la dépression. La dynamique semble ainsi se continuer 
jusqu’a l’incarcération, ou plus exactement, jusqu’au moment oi la culpa- 
bilité augmentant, et partiellement conscient de sa confusion, l’individu 
percgoit l’exploitation du groupe. 


En effet, dans ce deuxiéme exemple, la dissociation précéde aussi 
Parrestation. L’un d’entre eux, subitement rempli de remords, se rend a 
la police et dévoile la participation des autres. Tous sont aussi soulagés et 
déchargés d’un énorme poids. Ce besoin d’étre puni manifeste un retour 
a des patrons de comportement antécédents: tout comme dans le cycle 
loisir-travail, le plaisir exige une punition. 


L’incarcération améne d’autres changements dans le groupe. Le 
récidiviste est laissé de cété; le délateur, sans qu’on lui soit rariéunier, est 
aussi délaissé. Seuls, les deux qui étaient liés d’amitié avant l’épisode 
criminel continuent leur relation. Ils deviennent profondément déprimés 
et indiquent par leur comportement le besoin de recourir 4 une punition 
qui provient aussi de leur for intérieur. 


Les deux exemples précédents indiquent comment le groupe peut soit 
se substituer 4 la conscience individuelle, soit survaloriser la principe du 


plaisir. Dans ces deux groupes la punition améne un retour a des valeurs 
pré-existantes. 


Notre dernier exemple voudrait illustrer un groupement ov la 
liaison entre les membres est effectuée dans le but de compenser, de contre- 
balancer un égo déficient. 


Ce dernier groupe démontre bien que la complicité criminelle a une 
signification trés large. La perpétration en solo d’un acte criminel n’impli- 
que pas l’absence de complicité. L’action inconsciente et indirecte d’un 
individu sur un autre peut engendrer des incidents criminels et cette action 
doit étre considérée comme une complicité. 


Ainsi Pierre a été un enfant gaté. De sa famille avec laquelle il 
a entretenu des relations opportunistes, il a obtenu tous les priviléges. Son 
pére sévére et rigide, lui a fourni argent, luxe et protection contre l’autorité 
légale pour ne pas entacher sa réputation de professionnel. Autrement dit, 
la relation pére-fils s’est maintenu 4 un niveau de chantage émotif. Toute 
autre relation objectale est caractérisée par une absence de profondeur et 
un besoin d’utiliser l'autre pour répondre 4 ses poussées narcissistes. 
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A cause de son instabilité, Pierre subit échec sur échec: son mariage 
se termine par un divorce; ses emplois, quoique trés bien rémunérés, ne 
sont qu’occasionnels; ses amis passagers. Ses relations sont basées sur 
l’argent; il achéte l’amour, l’affection et l’amitié. 


Un jour, il rencontre Jeanne; il s’attache 4 elle et devient profondé- 
ment amoureux. Selon ses dires, il se retrouve en elle; elle est un autre 
lui-méme. En effet, elie a eu des parents qui lui ont donné peu d’amour. 
Pour pouvoir donner d’onéreux cadeaux 4 ses amoureux, elle détourne de 
Pargent, ce qui lui améne certains tracas avec la Justice. Pierre l’aide 
et lui évite toute poursuite. Elle devient une enfant dont il peut s’occuper. 
Cette préoccupation lui fournit des satisfactions égoistes et lui permet de 
se racheter 4 ses propres yeux, de redevenir un étre pur. Pouvoir faire 
pour autrui ce que la famille a fait pour lui, c’est reprendre pied, c’est-a- 
dire se revaloriser. Pour pourvoir aux besoins exigeants de Jeanne, Pierre, 
lui aussi, détourne de l’argent. Leur identité se poursuit méme dans leur 
criminalité. Incarcéré pour une courte période, elle se lasse de l’attendre 
malgré les profits qu’elle avait soutirés du délit de Pierre. Ce dernier, 
a sa sortie, revient vers elle. En dépit de ses tentatives, il se voit négligé 
puis abandonné et finalement rejeté. A ce moment, il décide d’en finir: 
il ingurgite une forte quantité de pilules mais avorte son suicide. Ecoeuré 
de se voir éconduit, il commet un hold-up, ce pourquoi il est rapidement 
arrété. Déprimé, il assiste 4 son propre procés sans intérét, apathique. 
Condamné a une longue sentence, il continue de penser 4 elle et espére 
qu’elle lui reviendra un jour. 


Dans ce cas, les deux membres du groupe sont deux criminels mais 
ils ne participent pas aux mémes délits. Leur identité de personnalité sont 
remarquables: ils désirent tous deux se sentir importants, avoir beaucoup 
d’amis et achétent l’amitié de quelque fagon. Pour Pierre, rencontrer 
Jeanne lui a permis d’avoir lillusion d’aimer, de se fixer 4 un objet d’amour 
et de se satisfaire au plan de l’égo en pourvoyant 4 ses besoins. Jeanne, 
pour sa part, l’a utilisé tout comme il avait utilisé ses parents. On peut 
méme dire que sans elle, il aurait continué 4 exploiter son pére, 4 vivre 
sans but et sans direction. Pour lui, Jeanne a donné un sens névrotique 
a sa vie, un sens qui l’a entrainé 4 la criminalité. Malgré sa longue 
dépression et la présente incarcération il s’accroche encore a sa partenaire 
qui lui a remonté son égo affaibli et diminué. 


Ce dernier type d’association indique que la partenaire a joué un 
réle bien défini. Elle n’a pas agi en diminuant le contréle de la conscience 
ou en augmentant les pulsions mais en favorisant une illusoire maturation, 
une fixation de l’objet d’amour. Autrement dit, cette criminalité chez 
Pierre n’est qu’une incidence dans un processus de décompensation 
névrotique. 
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Ces trois exemples ne sont qu’un exposé bref et succinct de l’ensemble 
de la recherche. Toutefois, Villustration de la dynamique des groupes au 
plan du super-égo, du id et de l’€go démontre bien l’importance de l’étude 
du groupe pour la compréhension de l’individu. Si, Pinteraction de l’indi- 
vidu sur le groupe et du groupe sur l’individu provoque des réactions 
parfois répréhensibles, une observation dynamique de cette interaction 
permet de circonscrire les problémes du criminel. A partir de cette compré- 
hension dynamique, la société peut devenir une complice, mais une com- 
plice d’une réadaptation. 


This paper is a preliminary report on criminal 
partnership. Observation of criminals confronts us 
with the fact that more often than not they operate 
in groups. It is known that the behaviour of an in- 
dividual can differ greatly depending on whether 
he is alone or a member of a group. Here the author 
analyses three kinds of partnership. The first includes 
two criminals, late offenders, who plan a robbery, but 
do not succeed due to guilt and inexperience. How- 
ever, they bypassed their conscience by bringing in 
a third partner, a recidivist. Instead of an individual 
superego, a collective superego was adopted. This 
one was patterned on the superego of the habitual 
offender. The robbery was successfully committed. 


In a second partnership, the individuals, four 
lumberjacks, were on a spree prior to the offence. 
Freed from hard toil with money in their pockets, they 
spent freely. As the money grew short, they saw the 
end of their wild and carefree rejoicing and feared 
the ensuing depression—hangover, no money and a re- 
turn to heavy physical labour. Alone, each would have 
accepted his sad lot, but the collective decision was 
to maintain pleasure. A robbery was committed. 


A third type of partnership was presented in 
which two individuals operated separtely but as a 
function of each other. 


In these three partnerships, the formation of 
the association, its cohesion and its destruction before 
and after the criminal act is analysed. If the inter- 
action between individual and group and vice versa 
allows a criminal act to be committed, a dynamic 
observation of this interaction can be a further means 
of studying the criminal. 
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The Psychology 
Of the Compulsive Forger* 


MAURICE GAUTHIER, L.Ps. 
Kingston Penitentiary 


The Problem 


The term forgery, in this paper, covers the following acts: fictitious 
cheques, issuing cheques without sufficient funds, and uttering and passing 
falsified cheques. 


The term is not applied to forgeries arising out of mail theft or out 
of the theft and the raising of money orders, and not to acts such as 


forging wills, public documents, sales slips and prescriptions for narcotic 
drugs. 


It is by accident that I first took an interest in the study of the 
present subject. The psychiatrist of our institution had referred a case 
to me. A study of the criminal record showed that the man in this case had 
committed only one kind of offence in his life—forgery. As a result 
of his indulgence in that specific type of crime, he had already served five 
reformatory and two penitentiary terms. As I did not know much about 
the dynamics involved in the crime of forgery, I decided to cover the 
literature on the subject. To my surprise, I found that the literature, with 
a few exceptions, had little to offer on the subject. While there are inci- 
dental data on forgery scattered through the literature on crime, I found 
only two articles exclusively devoted to forgery. The first one is an article 
written by A. Berg in The Journal of Applied Psychology, No. 28, 1944, 
entitled “A Comparative Study of Forgery”. The title of the second is “An 
Isolation and Closure Theory of Naive Check Forgery”, written by E. M. 
Lemert in 1953, in The Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police 
Science. 


Neither author studies the underlying motives of the act of forgery. 
Their articles are descriptive and discuss conscious material only. Both 
stress the importance of further research on the subject. 


From the literature, I passed to the study of the 948 files that we 
had at that moment at Kingston Penitentiary. This was at the beginning 
of 1958. I discovered that, among the total population, eighty-one inmates 
had committed forgery at least once in their careers. What impressed me 


* What is contained here is a brief exposition of the results obtained so far on 
research on a group of forgers. More recent investigations have slightly altered the 
hypothesis outlined here. but the basic elements remain the same. 
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was the fact that twelve of them presented a record of repeated acts of 
forgery to the exclusion of any other crime. These findings are in line with 
what was found by Lemert in his study. 


Perusal of the files of the twelve exclusive forgers revealed very 
interesting features. I found that, in most cases, they started their criminal 
activities relatively late in life (around 25), they had a good education, 
they came from “good” families, they appeared very intelligent, they gen- 
erally had no difficulty in getting jobs, and they usually stated that they 
could have solved their financial problems without resorting to forgeries. 
In their articles, Berg and Lemert make the same observations. 


The preceding findings motivated me to make a study in depth of a 
group of compulsive forgers, the act of forgery in their cases being 
obviously different from any other criminal acts. 


From the above, it seems: 


(1) That the act of forgery is motivated not by secondary gains or 
weak conscience but by inner conflicts that demand relief from tension 
which in turn is accomplished through this type of criminal act. 


(2) That the act of forgery serves as an attempt to solve emotional 
conflicts. In other words, to avoid a distressing struggle between uncon- 
scious id and super-ego forces in action, the person appears prompted to 
deal with guilt at a conscious level. Attempted suicides in the history of 
a few forgers of the compulsive group suggests this hypothesis. Further- 


more, after their crime, many of them voluntarily gave themselves up or 
waited for the police. 


Procedure 


Let us now examine the procedure I followed in the study of the 
psychology of the compulsive forger. 


Sample 


A group of ten individuals from the age of 26 to 58 form the sample. 
These subjects present the following characteristics: 


(1) They are inmates at Kingston Penitentiary. 

(2) Their criminal record contains only one type of crime—forgery. 

(3) They are all recidivists, with at least two convictions prior to 
their present offence. 


In order to get ten compulsive forgers for the research, fifteen inmates 
were interviewed. Of the five who did not participate, three refused, one 
gave up in the middle of the process, and one had to be rejected because 
of his poor knowledge of the English language. He was a new Canadian 
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and a resident of Canada for only five years. These fifteen individuals 
represent all the compulsive forgers admitted to Kingston Penitentiary 
during 1957 and 1958. 


The present subject is studied in an isolated manner. A survey of 
the literature indicates that ninety-nine per cent of the studies in criminology 
deal with groups of criminals without discrimination. There are isolated 
studies made on gambling and the “Etat Dangereux”, but these are the 
exceptions. This has prevented studies in depth. It also explains why 
our knowledge of criminals limits itself to common factors. My goal in 
attempting clinical research on a very specific subject with a well defined 
sample is (1) to bring light into at least one aspect of criminology and (2) 
to formulate hypotheses that will be raised by the study of forgery. These 
hypotheses later on could be statistically studied on an experimental basis. 


Techniques 


The ten inmates included in the sample were subjected to the following 
techniques: An Intelligence Test: The Wechsler Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale, Form L. Four personality tests: The Rorschach test, the Draw-a- 
Person Test, seven cards of the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) and 
the Rappaport Word Association Test. 


And finally they were subjected to information-gathering clinical 
interviews which covered all spheres of human behaviour. 


It is hardly necessary here to explain the rationale behind the 
preceding techniques which is well known. Let us say simply that they 
have helped obtain a faithful and complete clinical picture of the forgers 
included in the sample. 


In order to understand how the character structure of the forgers is 
formed, a knowledge of the history of development is absolutely necessary. 
For this reason I will start with a comparative study of the social story. 


The social story of the forgers reveals that, in general, they are the 
youngest child or only boy in the family. In those cases where this does 
not apply, the history indicates that they were either spoiled or babied 
in their childhood. It is also interesting to note that, in the ten forgers 
included in the sample, six were very sick when young and were forced 
to remain in bed for periods running from one month to a few years. 
As a rule, they were sickly when young. 


Usually the mothers of the forgers are described as overprotective 
and they obviously exerted an unusually great influence on the subject’s 
life. It is commonly known that, during interviews with forgers, the word 
“mother” keeps coming up. 
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The maternal attitudes may be indicated as follows: 


(1) In four cases, the mothers spoiled and babied their sons, due to 
sickness and other circumstances; 


(2) Three individuals were their mother’s favourite; 


(3) The mothers were domineering, assertive and the main figure 
in the house in three cases. In these last three cases, the mothers were 
obviously frustrated by their husband’s lack of initiative and nurtured great 
expectations of their sons. 


It is also indicated by the social history that the forgers never could 
reach the father either because the latter was too old, or there was 
no father due to separation and/or simply due to circumstances (sickness 
as a rule), and identification with the mother was favoured. 


In every case, the forgers show a mixing of hostility and admiration 
toward the father. In general, they say that the father is either clever or 
a hard worker or a mechanical genius. In their opinion, their fathers are 
real men and they have respect for them. However, they claim that, in 
spite of their good quality, the fathers were either stern and rigid or passive 
and withdrawn. They also find their fathers generous, in the sense that 
they are good providers. 


In short, we can say that the fathers were inaccessible. The subjects 
are ambivalent toward them. 


Furthermore, it is noted that the forgers get along well with their 
siblings, but, in many cases, we feel an underlying rivalry. It is interesting 
to notice that, in every case, the subjects are the only members of the 
family to have trouble with the law. 


As far as the educational background is concerned, they did well at 
school. This is not surprising, if we consider that the average I.Q. on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue for the forgers’ group is 121. It is also found that they 
got along well with both teachers and classmates. They were very popular 
at school, either because of musical talent or because of athletic abilities. 
Adolescence was the best period of their lives. They were admired and 
accepted by everybody and life was easy for them. 


The occupations of the forgers are very diversified. It seems that 
they preferred positions where they could meet people. Some were sales- 
men, others store owners, radio announcers, football players, etc. While 
the kind of work does not seem to have any connection with the criminal 
activities, it is noted that one forger started his criminal life at the peak 


of his career. In three other cases failure in business enterprises provoked 
acts of forgery. 


Usually the forgers made full use of their leisure time. They went 
fishing, hunting, golfing, swimming; they attended sport events; they 
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enjoyed good books and they liked music. In fact, four of the subjects 
are good musicians. 


Of the ten forgers, seven are married and all seven are separated from 
their wives. Three are still single. In ten cases we find extra-marital affairs, 
common-law relationships, and many love affairs. It is interesting to 


observe that, at the moment of a crime, most of the forgers are involved 
in an illicit affair with a woman. 


They do not claim problems with masturbation, but, as a rule, they 
appear quite infantile sexually. Most of the forgers state that the topic 
of sexuality was taboo at home. They never could speak freely about it. 
Consequently, they appear quite naive over sexual matters and are easily 
led into complicated affairs with women. One forger for instance got 
married after one intercourse with a woman. She had told him she was 
pregnant. After consultation with his mother, the subject decided that 
he had to marry the girl. Once married, it turned out that she was not 
pregnant. This example also shows how over-dependent upon the mother 
this individual was. In fact, in most cases, the mothers concerned them- 
selves with their sons’ sexual affairs. In two cases, the mother was respon- 
sible for the son’s not marrying a girl of whom she did not approve. 


However, in spite of the forgers’ naivety about sexual matters, there 
is a great amount of aggression implied in their relationship with women. 
One for instance started his criminal life after he caught veneral disease 
from a woman with whom he was living: “I could have killed her”, he 
said. Another always committed his acts of forgery in order to help 
women in despair, which by itself clearly hides a latent hostility towards 
members of the other sex. The break of common-law relationships pro- 
voked acts of forgery in two other cases. As a rule it is quite obvious that 
a forger can hardly accept a narcissistic wound from a woman. 


The test findings support the impressions gained by the social history. 
For instance the main features elicited by the Rorschack test are: marked 
sexual conflicts, confusion over sexual role, homosexual trends, fear of 
castration and sadistic impulses toward women. The Draw-A-Person Test 
suggests that, in general, the forgers are self-oriented individuals, very 
insecure, with strong feelings of inadequacy related to manliness and sexual 
power, which drives them to excessive compensation both in overt reactions 
and in the sexual sphere. Display of aggressive impulses toward the 
feminine figure is also conspicuous. These arouse guilt feelings to such 
an extent that the acting out of these impulses appears as threatening and 
consequently perfectionism, bodily preoccupations, self-consciousness and 
exhibitionism are also common features in the personality of forgers. On 
the Thematic Apperception Test, conspicuous transparent oedipal themes 
are given, the source of which appears to be an over-dependency upon the 
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mother and an incapacity to reach the father figure. From the stories, it is 


suggested that the forgers are egocentric, self-centered, superficial, and 
narcissistic. 


Generally, a basic distance in interpersonal relationships is kept by 
them, but, when emotionally involved, they display a great deal of ambi- 
valence. The Word Association Test adds to the above findings the fact 
that words with oral connotations elicit conflicts in several cases. As a 
rule, there is guilt connected with these words. 


The analysis of both the social history and the test findings suggests 
that the forgers operate at an infantile stage of development. The emotional 
problems that they present show that they have remained at the phallic 
stage; more than that, they exaggerate the manifestations of that stage, 
obviously in order to protect themselves against a regression to passivity 
and anality. To forestall such an eventuality, indications are that their ego 
defences take the form of phallic aggression and exhibitionism. In other 
words, they stand between compulsion neurosis and hysteria. They are of 
a phallic, narcissistic character structure, an interesting summary of which 
is given by Reich in his book “Character Analysis”. 


Due to an acute castration anxiety, they were forced to repress their 
incestuous love for their mothers but, as they could not reach the father, a 
proud, self-confident concentration on themselves has taken place. 


They appear to be quite disappointed in the mother, because she still 
treats them like children, so impulses of aggressive revenge at the phallic 
level are acted out. In these cases, the sexual act has the unconscious 
meaning of proving again and again to the woman how potent they are. 
At the same time, it means piercing or destroying her, or, in a more 
superficial sense, degrading her. This explains the several sexual affairs 
in which the forgers are involved. 


The above description allows us to understand the character makeup 
of the forgers, but it still does not explain why they indulge in their 
specific type of criminal activity. A close study of the acts of forgery will 
throw light on this problem. 


Because of his personality structure, an individual with a narcissistic, 
phallic character will react strongly if his vanity is hurt. Forgers do not 
constitute an exception. They react by a deep depression. The history 
reveals strong feelings of depression before the execution of every orgy 
of crime. So it is not surprising to learn that acts of forgery were preceded 
in many cases by excessive indulgence in alcohol. 


In the forgers’ cases, the narcissistic wound which precipitates depres- 
sion is, as mentioned previously, in certain instances a failure in business 
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enterprises, in others the death of a girl friend or difficulties with their 
sexual partners. It is interesting to note that, in the cases where failure 
in business enterprises occurred, they were at the same time either rejected 
by a woman (narcissistic wound) or they were involved in an illicit affair 
with a woman and complications had arisen. So it really seems that, in 
the case of the compulsive forger, aggression toward women or a narcis- 
sistic wound for the opposite sex are precipitating factors in the depressive 
feelings. More precisely, it seems that fear of castration becomes so acute 
then, that they have to be reassured and have their self-esteem reinstalled. 


This is suggested by the fact that when committing a crime, they 
appear very optimistic. 'When committing their crimes, they are self- 
confident and they have no worry over failure; they really feel superior 
then. As one forger points out: “When they accept your cheque, you 
feel proud of yourself. After all, it was so easy to fool somebody who 
was supposed to know all the angles”. Here it seems that, by proving to 
a father figure that they are superior to him, they are exempt from 
castration. You cannot be castrated by somebody to whom you are 
superior. So instead of being castrated by the father, they castrate him 
through the bank tellers and the powerful institutions represented. How- 
ever, the period of elation over their victory does not last long and, sooner 
or later, because of the guilt feelings raised by their crimes, they are com- 
pelled to commit another act of forgery. 


This is the only explanation that I can give to the compulsion shown 
by forgers in passing a series of bogus cheques. As stated by a forger: 
“It is only after the act that you realize that you did wrong. You feel 
ashamed of yourself then”. 


After a while, the compulsion becomes so intense and the guilt reaches 
such a peak that they finally derive no more satisfaction from their crime 


and they either give themselves up or manage to be caught under the 
cover of a “stupid mistake”. 


This points out the inability of the forgers to cope with guilt at a 
conscious level. To prevent a state of deep depression they accept punish- 
ment in the same way that they themselves punished the father. By show- 
ing good co-operation with the police officers and by even informing about 
crimes which were unknown to the police, they naively expect to avoid 
castration. Many forgers would tell you: “I don’t know why they sent me 
to prison. I confessed everything and I was even ready to make restitu- 


tion”. In fact, the story reveals that, in many cases, the money was given 
back. 


Thus when sentenced, their vanity is quite hurt and upon admission, 
almost invariably, depressive features are conspicuous. As a rule, they 
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recover their self-esteem quite quickly because, being model inmates and 
passive in front of authority, they are well accepted by the prison personnel 
and given positions of responsibility. Furthermore, they feel they are 
superior to the average inmate. A forger will tell you that most inmates 
are childish, not educated, and silly. Consequently, upon release, they 
are self-confident, at times arrogant, and swear that they will never come 
back. . Unfortunately, on the outside they are soon driven to express their 
aggression toward members of the opposite sex and, at the first narcissistic 
blow, they must have reassurance and the old pattern starts. This explains 
the repetition of the same type of crime over and over again. 


j 1 Reich. Wilhelm Character Analysis. New York: Orgone Institute Press, 1949. 


Cet article est un examen impulsions psychologiques 
qui poussent le faussaire récidiviste a répéter son 
offense a plusieurs reprises. Dans les cas étudiés, cette 
offense était la seule a apparaitre au dossier de ces 
individus. 














Some Rights, Duties 
And Responsibilities in Penology 
And Suggested Changes * 


BRUNO M. Cormier, M.D. 
Department of Psychiatry, 
McGill University, 

and psychiatrist, 

St. Vincent de Paul Penitentiary 


Every man as an individual longs to be free, but his desire for 
freedom can often interfere with the needs and rights of others. For this 
reason, we can say that society is a kind of compromise between complete 
freedom and isolation. In the history of the race, man probably discovered 
very early that he could not be entirely free, since in the attempt to 
satisfy all his impulses he would come in collision against his fellow men 
who would retaliate. Man also discovered 2arly in his history that com- 
plete freedom for all is an illusion; the majority would be victims of the 
strong and the sadistic. 


Though it might be difficult to establish with certainty how law first 
originated, it probably developed through the desire and need to live 
together, and a realization that this complex need could lead either to 
love and growth or to destruction. Therefore a number of regulating 
devices and principles had to be created. Laws in this sense can be defined 
as some voluntary deprivation of liberty that man imposed on himself 
to reconcile these opposed aspirations; the wish to love and live together 
and the wish to be omnipotent and destroy. In this sense, though law 
represents a partial limitation of personal freedom, one can say that its 
ultimate aim is to allow man the benefit of the greatest possible freedom 
within the restriction of society. Punishment for those who are unable 
to live within a defined freedom is, more often than not, deprivation of 
liberty. 


My first remarks today are related to our views on incarceration as 
a form of punishment. In the second part of my paper, I shall refer 
to the role of the professional staff in a penal institution. 





* This is a preliminary report of a clinical study in object relationships in a prison 
community and of deprivation of liberty as a form of punishment. 
This study is a point project of the tréatment team of St. Vincent de Paul 
Penitentiary and the research group in forensic psychiatry, Department of psy- 
chiatry, McGill University. 
This paper was also read at the annual meeting of the British Columbia Association 
of Social Workers, May 23, 1959. 
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Incarceration 


For practical purposes, incarceration may be defined as a form of 
punishment which consists of depriving an offender of political, social and 
individual rights in a defined space for a given time. In my remarks in 
this paper, incarceration and deprivation of liberty may be considered 
synonymous. I shall consider incarceration first as it affects offenders 
in general, and then as it affects a particular type of offender usually 
referred to as habitual, recidivist, or incorrigible. 


When an offender is incarcerated, we believe that his punishment 
is basically the deprivation of liberty and the consequent deprivation of 
rights. We also believe that this is the most extensive deprivation of 
liberty that can be imposed on man in our democratic society. When a 
man is completely deprived of his freedom through incarceration, he is 
deprived of an essential mode of living in our society, i.e., a democratic 
way of life, freedom being the foundation of our individual and social 
life in a democratic culture. 


We take for granted that if a man has been deprived of his liberty by 
incarceration, it is because he has been unable to live within some of the 
privileges of democracy or some of the restrictions of society, as only a 
very small minority of offenders, if any, are incapable of living within 
some or most of the normal privileges and restrictions. Most offenders 
are imprisoned because they abuse specific privileges or are unable to 
accept specific restrictions. It is important to notice that in our inventory 
of the pros and cons of incarceration, deprivation of liberty by incarcera- 
tion is a complete withdrawal of the offender from free society, i.e., a 
total withdrawal from social privileges and restrictions regardless of 
whether the offender is able to live within some of the privileges or some 
of the restrictions. 


The logical conclusion is that incarceration is fundamentally not a 
punishment designed to correct a specific inadequacy of a personality, but 
is rather total and massive punishment embracing all areas of the person- 
ality, irrelevant of the fact that only one sector of the personality may need 
correction, or even worse, of the fact that the offence may be an isolated 
event, or a few repetitive events in the total life. In other words, we are 
not only isolating the man from the privileges he is not able to use, or the 
restrictions to which he is unable to conform, but we are also isolating him 
from the privileges which he is capable of enjoying and the restrictions to 
which he is able to adapt. 


This view of incarceration is of great importance in the planning of 
future penal institutions. Some provision should be made for permitting 
partial deprivation of liberty for offenders, who although condemned to 
prison, are able to live lawfully and freely within specific areas of social 
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life. In our Canadian penal system at present, no allowance is made for 
partial deprivation of liberty. I shall refer later to techniques of imprison- 
ment that allow some degree of social and individual freedom. I want to 
make clear here that maximum security and minimum security, as they 
exist in our Canadian penal system, both deprive the offender of a 
maximum of liberty. The difference between a maximum and a minimum 
security prison lies in internal rules of privileges and discipline. As to 
social rights, the two do not differ, as both deprive the offender of all his 
social rights. 


While we agree that in some cases we have no choice but to deprive 
a man completely of his liberty, we must point out that incarceration is 
an all encompassing form of punishment, quite out of proportion to the 
offence, no matter how severe. 


I should like to stress the fact that the above remarks on depriva- 
tion of liberty are not mere theorizing. As you will see in a moment, the 
acceptance, or the non-acceptance of these views can have far-reaching 
effects on penological practices. If we accept that essentially the punish- 
ment given by imprisoning an offender should only be a deprivation of 
liberty and the rights accompanying liberty, we will be required to make 
drastic changes in our ways and techniques of incarceration. 


The intention behind punishment by incarceration has possibly al- 
ways been the deprivation of rights or privileges. However, it is only 
lately that we have realized that basically we were not only depriving 
an offender of his rights, but of his ability to fulfill his duties as a member 
of society. There is a popular expression: “To rights there are correspond- 
ing duties, and to duties there are corresponding rights”. I should like to 
make it quite clear that if a person is deprived of his rights, he does not 
necessarily free himself emotionally of his duties. The most serious defect 
of punishment by incarceration is that it makes no provision for enabling 
the offender to undertake his duties, even if he is able and willing to do 
so. It is strange that we have been unwilling to acknowledge this defect, 
or if we did, have failed to do something to remedy it. As a matter of 
fact, I wonder whether we are trying even now to do anything about it. 


In summary, what we do to an offender by incarceration is this: We 
say to him, “Because you have broken a code which you were supposed to 
observe, you will be punished by deprivation of your rights as well as your 
freedom, and at the same time you will also be condemned to doing 
something wrong—you will, for a given period of time, be refused the 
right to attend to your duties”. In other words, we force him to commit 
the sin and suffer the guilt of neglecting his responsibilities. This may 
seem a strange statement to you, but there is no doubt that it is what we are 
actually doing when we deprive our offenders of their rights and do not 
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allow them the possibility of fulfilling their duties even if they are entirely 
willing to do so, nor do we take any measures to see that they perform 
them, even if they are unwilling to do so. 


It is obvious enough to you and me, who are in full possession of our 
human rights, to agree that they include corresponding duties and responsi- 
bilities. But, by some distortion of logic and humanity, we have come to 
believe that all we need do is take away a man’s rights, and that from 
then on, this man will automatically lose his sense of duty and responsi- 
bility. Is this possible, and do we, in any case wish this to happen to a 
human being? Surely this attitude serves only to prove how blind man 
can be when it comes to understanding his fellow men. 


These defects in our incarceration techniques produce many disastrous 
consequences in the rehabilitation of our offenders, and most particularly 
in the management of the non-habitual offenders, who, let us remember, 
are the majority in our penal institutions. 


It might be well at this point to make some practical suggestions, 
taking into consideration our definition and understanding of incarcera- 
tion. If punishment by incarceration is essentially intended to be depriva- 
tion of liberty and of the rights that accompany it, we still have no 
justification—neither social nor moral—to prohibit the fulfillment of a 
man’s obligations. We feel that the time has come to give to willing 
offenders the means necessary to the discharge of their duties, and we 
must develop techniques of incarceration which will permit such offenders 
to do so. Moreover, we must not condone unwilling offenders for their 
unwillingness to accept their responsibilities. 


There is no doubt that trade and skilled work, including even manual 
labour, indicate progress in penal institutions, but to assume that “forced 
labour” contributes to the rehabilitation of the offender is far from a 
solution. That forced labour has succeeded in establishing a more peace- 
ful prison; that, indirectly, by not permitting idleness, it has contributed 
to maintaining somewhat better prison mores; that it also provides for 
some direct social gain, as most of the prison work is directed toward the 
maintenance of the penal institution, nobody will deny. But we must 
realize that forced labour, in spite of the good reasons for its existence, 
does not succeed in rehabilitating the habitual offender. (I shall comment 
later on this group of offenders). 


For the majority of non-habitual offenders, forced labour, although 
a legal penance, is not emotionally felt as such. Most non-habitual 
offenders regard forced labour as punishment only if the work is not of 
their own choosing or liking. Above all, forced labour is rarely considered 
a punishment, as the non-habitual offenders generally have an emotional 
need for work and are able to derive normal gratification, as well as to 
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withstand the frustrations of normal work. Put simply, forced labour, for 
most non-habitual offenders, cannot be considered a corrective measure 
nor a punishment, as it fulfills an already existing need. It does not in 
itself create a healthy attitude toward work, for this good attitude is usually 
already present. Indirectly however, for the non-habitual offender serving 
sentence, the provision of work prevents the deterioration of healthy atti- 
tudes toward work, and to this extent it is rehabilitative. Also, forced 
labour can improve the work skills of a non-habitual offender, insofar 
as some useful learning and experience may be available, but this inci- 
dental gain cannot be considered a rehabilitative measure. I should like 
to make it quite clear that my remarks on forced labour apply to peni- 
tentiaries and not to such institutions as training centres and therapeutic 
communities. 


Let us come back to the core of the problem: incarceration forcibly 
deprives the non-habitual offender of his capability of performing his 
duties. This is an aspect of incarceration that is seldom described. It is 
the more surprising, as this fact is well known to professional workers 
within penal institutions. We have not the time here to elaborate on the 
devastating, psychological effect of depriving a willing man—although 
guilty in other areas—of fulfilling his responsibilities. Suffice it to say 
that we believe that this traumatic psychological situation accounts for a 
good part of the bitterness and revolt in the heart of the non-habitual 
criminal in the prison. When he returns to society, regardless of whether 
he may or may not become a recidivist, the bitterness and rebellion arise 
from the fact that not only has he been deprived of the chance of doing 
his duty, but he has had to witness the harm sustained by his not-guilty 
kin, by being forced into a situation where he could not possibly help 
them. We shall have occasion later to come back to this complex aspect 
of incarceration, but perhaps we have said enough to stimulate us to the 
consideration of some changes, taking this aspect into account. 


In order not to be labelled an impractical idealist or to be presented 
with the classic objection that such reforms are impossible within our 
present penal system, I should like to mention at least two possible reforms 
—that are in existence, or in the experimental stage in other countries 
with democratic political values. The first is that provision should be 
made for willing offenders, while serving a sentence, to engage in some 
socially useful and remunerative work, the remuneration being directed 
toward the performance of their social and familial duties as well as their 
duties toward themselves (i.e., their obligation to re-establish themselves 
in society at the end of their sentence). I shall not here elaborate further 
how such reforms are to be put into practice. It is my function to explain 
the psychological and human foundations for such reforms. The difficul- 
ties of application are complex technicalities that I must leave to the 
penologist who is also a legislator. 
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The second reform has to do with our views that deprivation of _ 
liberty is in itself a massive withdrawal of rights and privileges, irrelevant 
of other considerations, as previously noted. When a judge feels that 
probation is not in itself a sufficient restriction of liberty, provision should 
be made in our penal system for intermediate degrees of detention, between 
probation and incarceration as we now know it. Examples of intermediate 
detention are such techniques as night prison, weekend prison, permission 
for the offender to visit his family during his prison term, and for his family 
to visit him more frequently while he is in prison. 


Needless to say, this second type of reform should be established 
along with the first, these two types completing one another. For example, 
someone condemned to night or weekend prison could fulfill his duties 
by receiving normal earnings from his work. There is no doubt that 
‘some such reforms are envisaged by Canadian penology, as indicated by 
recent experimentation with progressive liberation. But progressive 
liberation, even if it gives us a useful experience, should be regarded not as 


a partial form of incarceration, but rather as a desirable technique for 
ending incarceration. 


I should like now to elaborate in some detail on the type of offender 
usually referred to as the habitual offender, the psychopath, the recidivist 
and so on. The principle on which we base our therapeutic efforts in 
dealing with this kind of offender is that neither reward nor punishment 
has any specific therapeutic effects on his rehabilitation. 


I would like to clarify briefly what I mean by this failure of response 
to reward and punishment, in the rehabilitation of habitual criminals. In 
our system of education, especially in the formative years, we make daily 
use of a system of reward and punishment. We are so accustomed to 
seeing this method producing a society that is largely composed of law- 
abiding citizens, that in the field of penology also, we are easily inclined 
to conclude that the habitual criminal is a person who failed to become 
a law-abiding citizen because his education did not provide for sufficient 
rewards or punishment. In other words, we tend to accept that habitual 
criminality is basically the result of such a failure and not a personality 
defect of the habitual criminal himself. 


From this thinking, there is only one step to concluding that if you 
expose an incorrigible delinquent (a future habitual criminal) or a recidi- 
vist, to an intensive form of reward and punishment, he will eventually 
become a good and law-abiding citizen. Trying to reform such an offender 
by this means, when such a system has already failed to prevent him 
from breaking the law, is an error unwittingly committed in many of our 
penal practices, in our contemporary penology. There is one thing that the 
history of our prison system and our institutions should have taught us, 
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and that is that our prisons and penitentiaries and juvenile reform schools, 
operating on a system of rewards and punishments, evidently have failed 
to reform the habitual criminal, and the so-called “incorrigible” delinquent. 
In proof of this, I can at the moment only refer to the available statistics 
on our penal institutions, statitics that prove beyond a doubt our present 
failure. 


I quite appreciate the perplexity of governments, faced with < signal 
lack of success. (I do not refer especially to the Canadian Government 
here, but to governments in general, whose responsiblity it is to establish 
and administer penal institutions.) On the one hand, it is the express duty — 
of governments and prison authorities to see that the sentences of the 
court are carried out as prescribed; on the other hand, they are faced with 
the fact that, at least for habitual offenders, the punishment will be inef- 
fective. The problem which presents itself then, is one of re-designing our 
penitentiaries, prisons and delinquent institutions, in such a way as to 
fulfill the requirements both of the court and the law, of social justice and 
treatment, i.e., to see that punishments are carried out as prescribed by 
the courts and that penal institutions are also organized as therapeutic 
treatment, i.e., to see that punishments are carried out as prescribed by 
good or bad behaviour within the institution, are exposed, as willing or 
unwilling participants, to a complete therapeutic program. 


I stated earlier that rewards and punishments have no specific effect 
on the rehabilitative or therapeutic processes of habitual criminals. It 
should, however, be clearly understood that this does not mean that the 
misuse of rewards and punishments is not among the contributing factors 
in the early formation of habitual criminality; it means rather that once 
habitual criminality is established, rewards or punishments are of little 
avail in suppressing it. 


More important than the role of rewards and punishments in the 
development of habitual criminality is the following factor. We believe 
that a severe emotional deprivation, amounting to emotional starvation in 
early childhood, renders some children incapable of making use of rewards 
and punishments for maturing and learning as normal children do. 
Habitual criminality should, in many cases, be understood as frequently 
a defect in maturation, a defect that probably precedes the period in 
which rewards and punishments can be used as a technique of education. 
A penal institution, in which the only plan for rehabilitation is confined 
to the preoccupation of having an habitual offender do his time, even in 
favourable material circumstances, is not contributing to his rehabilitation 
in any way. Only a penal institution conceived and organized as a thera- 
peutic milieu can hope to achieve results with such offenders. One of the 
aims of a therapeutic program would be to allow this kind of offender 
to become involved in emotional experiences that enable him to incor- 
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porate or re-incorporate a system of values similar to the values of the 
law-abiding citizen. Among these values is the capability of learning 
and being judged by reward and punishment 


To consider and actually to create penal institutions as treatment 
centres is an urgent necessity. What results will derive from the treatment 
of habitual offenders in such centres I cannot guarantee, especially at the 
beginning. It is quite possible that at first, with our lack of experience 
with such institutions, the results might even seem disappointing. I am 
confident, however, that eventually the rewards would be great. A medical 
centre which fails to cure certain chronic illnesses is not thereby justified 
in ceasing its activities—rather it increases them. Similarly, a treatment- 
centred penal institution would not be justified in closing down, merely 
because of its initial inability to rehabilitate habitual criminals. 


Role of the Professional in Penal Institutions 


Our views on incarceration, having been stated and defined, will 
facilitate our passing on to another problem. I refer to what is frequently 
regarded as irreconcilably differing points of view between the three areas 
of the penal system as it affects the offender—the administration of 
justice, the penal institution itself, and the professional staff in charge of 
rehabilitation within the prison. For clarity, I will in this paper refer to 


these three sets of values as symbolized by the judge, the warden, and the 
professional staff. 


May I say, at the outset, that these three disciplines are in fact based 
on true divergencies, different preoccupations, and points of view. It 
would be unrealistic not to accept that their roles and functions are in 
many ways dissimilar. I- will not elaborate here on their divergent 
responsibilities, but merely define briefly. 


The judge, as a symbol of justice, has a complex duty to society 
itself. This can be summarized as protecting and maintaining the integrity 
of society. His main tool is rendering judgment, either acquittal or sen- 
tence. Above his responsibility to the offender, his major concern remains 
first and foremost his obligation to society. Any obligation towards the 


individual offender must be seen in consideration of his over-riding 
function. 


A similiar set of distinctions apply to the warden and what he symbol- 
izes. The warden of a penal institution has dual responsibilities, the most 
immediate being to ensure that the prescribed punishment will be carried 
out. As the warden is in close contact with the offender, it is logical to 
think that his responsibility towards the inmate may be modified as a 
result. However, preoccupations with treatment are not his primary 
concern, although the warden must be in close touch with the professional 
staff who are in charge of treatment. 
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The professional staff also have a dual set of responsibilities, but 
it is self-evident that their major concern is the offender. However, I 
must emphasize here that professional staff, like the judge and the warden, 
are extremely conscious of their social responsibility and must take it into 
account in their special area of competence. I may say that in the past 
perhaps too much emphasis has been placed on the fact that judges, 
wardens and professionals have responsibilities that are mutually exclusive. 
This is not quite the case, and this belief should be eradicated from our 
penological philosophy. The truth is that all three groups have a duty 
both to society and to the offender. 


Till recently, we have tended to build our theory on a faulty assump- 
tion that these three groups are in contradiction and that the best that 
can be hoped for is a state of “peaceful co-existence”. I am not responsible 
for this expression. It was employed by Warden Douglas C. Rigg in 
his study of the complex relationships between wardens and professionals. 
In an article, otherwise favourable to the professional staff, Warden Rigg 
tried to find some answers to the dilemma. Warden Rigg, after acknowl- 
edging the rightful role of the professional in penal institutions, added 
—*“I don’t expect that I or anyone else will ever reconcile custody with 
treatment, but perhaps I can help strengthen the developing trends towards 
a ‘peaceful co-existence’ ”. 


While I believe that “peaceful co-existence” is a feasible “modus 
vivendi” in ones relationship to ones neighbour—if that neighbour 
happens to live on the wrong side of the tracks, or the other side of a 
national border—I do not believe that it is a desirable mode of life for 
people living in the same home, and I do believe, as a professional, that 
a penal institution is the home of my work. 


Though I wish to leave to the judges, to the warden,. and to the profes- 
sional the task of formulating their own points of view and of defining 
their respective roles, I must also state that we will gain few benefits from 
withdrawing each into his own fortress, and from there attempt to negotiate 
treaties for a “peaceful co-exisence”. What is needed once and for all is to 
realize that we have common responsibilities and a common concern in 
every detail of our work. Perhaps the only selfish question that I now 
ask myself as a professional, is how the judge and the warden can help 
me to be equal to mine. I can only hope that in their turn judges and 
wardens will ask the same question of the other two groups. If they need 
a “bad” example of self-interest in their approach, I agree to serve in that 
capacity. 


I can now only state the problem: real differences in basic function 
between judges, wardens and professionals can never be the basis of a 
conciliation. These differences exist and it cannot be foreseen when they 
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ie 2) 


will ever cease to exist. I would say more; these differences have, in our 
society, a philosophical and moral and social foundation and should not be 
the object of compromise. Not the differences but the similarity of aims 
should be the basis of our mutual existence. In mapping them we will 
discover a territory where we do meet together. In that common territory, 
judges, wardens and professionals want the salvation and redemption of 
the offender, and this should be our common ground: to define what 
aims and responsibilities we share, and also what idealogical approaches 


we share which will help us in the performance of our difficult under- 
taking. 


Finally, what is the role of the professional staff in a penal institution? 
Our position is clear; we have a specific function and we do not accept 
a status of co-existence. In any matter related to the rehabilitation and 
treatment of offenders, these being our primary duties, we feel that we have 
opinions to express, rights to exercise, and a voice in all areas having to 
do with this subject. As professionals, we have knowledge, experience, 
and competence in the sphere of our activity, which should be recognized 
and used if we are to do the essential work for which we are equipped. 
Insofar as our therapeutic activities are involved, we believe that we should 
be consulted in the general planning—from the architect’s first draft to 
the materialization and operation of the penal institution. Furthermore, 
the science of penology will not advance as it should until a penitentiary 
becomes, as well as a treatment centre, an institution for research and 
teaching. 


Reward and punishment having been so frequently mentioned in 
this paper, I feel it appropriate to close with this quotation from Montes- 


quieu: “Every punishment which does not arise from absolute necessity is 
tyrannical”. 


Le docteur Cormier traite 10) de lincarcération 
comme formule de punition et 20) du réle du person- 
nel professionnel dans une institution pénale. Dans 
les deux cas, il suggére des changements qu’il aimerait 
voir se réaliser. 
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Les relations objectales 
au sein du monde pénitentiaire* 


MARCEL FRECHETTE, L.Ps. 
Pénitencier St. Vincent 
de Paul 

Introduction 


Le présent exposé aborde un secteur inédit de la criminologie qui 
n’a jamais été étudié de fagon systématique. Un peu de lumiére sera 
projetée sur ce qui s’appelle les relations objectales au sein du monde 
pénitentiaire. Le sens exact de ce terme sera explicité dans la suite du 
travail. Précisons quand méme, dés maintenant, qu’il s’agit du mode de 
relation avec la réalité qu’effectue un individu particulier, l’individu 
criminel, et que ce mode devient spécifique, c’est-a-dire unique en son 
genre, parce qu’il s’accomplit 4 l’ombre des remparts opaques du péni- 
tencier. 


Ce travail se propose donc comme but I’étude des relations objectales 
a lintérieur du pénitencier et l’analyse de leurs modalités. Les phénoménes 
qui seront décrits, et ceci est trés important, apparaissent surtout chez les 
criminels authentiques, les criminels habituels. 


Plusieurs années de travail de l’autre cété des murs, du mauvais 
cété comme disent les détenus, nous ont mis face 4 face avec un probléme 
terriblement complexe et difficilement accessible aux instruments actuels 
d’investigation scientifique, le probléme du criminel condamné 4 au moins 
deux ans d’emprisonnement. Comment affronter et solutionner ce pro- 
bléme? Plusieurs impératifs s’imposent d’abord au travailleur qui s’y 
attaque. Il faut avant tout établir un contact authentique avec le criminel, 
et ceux qui en ont fait l’expérience savent combien cette tache est difficile. 
Elle requiert la création, l’épreuve et la standardisation d’une technique 
proprement scientifique pour communiquer avec le criminel et réussir 
par la suite 4 pénétrer l’organisation dynamique de sa personnalité. Une fois 
ce premier pas franchi, et seulement alors, sera-t-il possible de tenter la 
modification de cette organisation! Il s’avére donc d’une extréme impor- 
tance d’étre en posession d’une notion adéquate, i.e. scientifque, du mode, 
de la fagon, selon lesquels le détenu comprend, entre en contact et 
agit sur son univers. C’est ce mode d’expression de lui-méme qui sera 
qualifié “relation objectale”. 
* Cet article donne un apercu d’une étude de la relation objectale en milieu péni- 
tentiaire et de la privation de liberté comme moyen de punition. 

Cette étude est conjointement conduite par Il’Equipe de Traitement du Pénitencier 
St. Vincent de Paul et l’Equipe de Recherche en psychiatrie médico-légale du 
département de psychiatrie de 1l’Université McGill. 
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Le présent travail s’étagera donc ainsi: d’abord définir dans une 
premiére partie ce qu’est la relation objectale 4 l’intérieur du pénitencier, 
ensuite décrire les effets de la suppression de la liberté et de l’incarcération 
sur la relation objectale, premiérement au niveau des schémes spatio- 
temporels de l’individu, deuxiémement au niveau de ses valeurs psycholo- 
giques, et enfin exposer les modalités de la relation objectale dans son 
fonctionnement au sein du monde pénitentiaire. La suite de cette étude ne 
représente qu’une approche encore bien incompléte de ces problémes 
excessivement complexes que provoque l’incarcération prolongée chez 
Pétre humain, et se situe dans le cadre de recherches plus vastes qui se 
poursuivent présentement au pénitencier St-Vincent de Paul. 


Definition de la relation objectale 


La relation objectale dans son sens classique peut se définir comme 
suit: tout contact ou lien émotif et affectif entre une personne donnée et 
son environnement avec tout ce que cela comprend, personne, objet, situa- 
tion, etc. Il s’agit donc avant tout de la nature du phénoméne qui s’ac- 
complit précisément au point de contact, au point de touche entre deux 
existants, par ot circule de l’un a l’autre ce que Bergson appellerait le 
fluide existentiel. Or la forme de ce phénoméne, i.e. de ce contact, est, 
de par sa définition, extrémement changeante. C’est donc dire que la 
relation objectale varie sans cesse, d’abord d’un individu 4 l’autre, ensuite 
a lintérieur d’un méme individu. 


La relation objectale refléte 4 la fois l’état intérieur de l’individu qui 
l’éprouve et l’ambiance du milieu qui entoure ce dernier. Elle doit se 
modifier si l’environnement se transforme, et plus le changement extérieur 
est radical, plus il se répercute en profondeur dans la nature méme de la 
relation. Ainsi, par exemple, le Dr Spitz, spécialiste des enfants, a étudié 
les conséquences, au cours de la premiére année de vie, d’une modification 
essentielle de la relation objectable chez ces petits étres, la séparation avec 
la mére, et il a démontré que cette perte de contact, si elle se prolonge, 
produit sur l’enfant des effets irréversibles qui peuvent aller jusqu’au 
dépérissement et 4 la mort. Un nouvel élément doit donc étre inséré dans 
la définition de la relation objectale bien particuliére qui nous intéresse, 
i.e. la relation objectale du prisonnier. Cet élément, est, tout comme pour 
Yenfant de Spitz, un changement brutal dans la vie des individus que nous 
allons étudier. Il consiste dans la suppression de la liberté et dans l’incar- 
cération prolongée. 


C'est pourquoi la relation objectale dans le monde pénitentiaire doit 
maintenant se définir de la fagon suivante: “le contact entre un sujet donné 
et son environnement, résultant de l’ensemble des modifications apportées 
au mode d’échange habituel de ce sujet avec son milieu, par suite d’un 
changement radical dans son mode de vie découlant de l’imposition d’un 
emprisonnement prolongé”. Cet ensemble de modifications a été appelé 
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par certains auteurs “le syndrome des prisons”. La relation objectale se 
voit donc transformée par suite de l’altération soudaine des conditions de 
vie de l’individu. 

Les effets de la privation de la liberté sur la relation objectale 


Dans l'étude de notre probléme, la privation de la liberté se présente 
comme une constante de base. Mais de quelle fagon cette constante 
influence-t-elle les individus qui doivent la subir? Elle produit sur eux 
des effets variables qui dépendent de leur personnalité propre. Et c’est 
a travers les diverses relations objectales significatives que le détenu 
entretient au pénitencier soit avec les membres du personnel soit avec 
les gens de l’extérieur, soit avec des confréres de détention, que seront 
comprises et évaluées les répercussions profondes qui perturbent l’organi- 
sation psychologique du prisonnier. Il faut garder en mémoire que l’homme 
qui se présente a la porte d’un pénitencier pénétre dans un monde étrange 
ou les étres et les choses possédent une valence différente et se meuvent 
dans un atmosphére de densité inconnue. Cet homme doit entrer en 
réaction et s’amalgamer 4 des éléments entiérement nouveaux, rompant 
ainsi |’équilibre de son métabolisme psychique et devenant socialement 
“instable”. 


Une premiére question se pose: quels sont les effets sur l’individu 
humain de la suppression de la liberté? L’effet le plus apparent est un 
effet physique, et méme mécanique. Il consiste dans la réduction, le 
rétrécissement du champ spatial, i.e. la restriction considérable, et c’est 
ici qu’entre l’aspect mécanique, de la mobilité de individu. Ce dernier 
se voit assigné une superficie d’évolution restreinte, un horizon bouché par 
quatre murs infranchissables. A l’intérieur méme de cet enclos, ses mouve- 
ments sont censurés. Il est embrigadé dans des déplacements rigidement 
fixés, avec des parcours irréductiblement réglés, sour le poids d’une sur- 
veillance qui ne se dément jamais. Le seul endroit-ot il peut évoluer a 
laise et librement est sa cellule, un rectangle d’espace de 5 pieds sur 7 
pieds, ot habite en plus de lui-méme une table, une chaise, un lit accroché 
au mur et la chaudiére sanitaire. C’est donc dire avec quelle force pése sur 
le détenu le carcan de l’immobilité! 


L’image du corps se transforme, i.e. que individu emprisonné ne 
peut plus se percevoir lui-méme comme il se percevait lorsqu’il était libre. 
Il est devenu un étre enclos dans une cage hermétique, un étre dépouillé 
de ses droits essentiels, sur lequel on a collé un numéro, et qui ne peut 
plus prouver 4 lui-méme et aux autres sa valeur personnelle; en d’autres 
termes, il est devenu un étre hybride ot les qualités proprement humaines 
sont mises en veilleuse. Ce qu’on pourrait appeler son schéme de référence 
psychocorporel s’est modifié; l’individu emprisonné n’est plus tout a fait 
le méme: il ne se retrouve plus, il s’est égaré dans son univers psychologi- 
que personnel i.e. qu’a ses yeux de prisonnier, ses propres habitudes, ses 
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gestes automatiques, ses réflexes détonnent et perdent leur sens familier 
et rassurant et, tant qu’il n’a pas corrigé ce déséquilibre, il est livré a 
Pangoisse. ; 


Ceci apparait clairement dans les modifications de l’image spatio- 
temporelle du détenu ou, plus précisément, dans les modifications de 
Yorientation dans le temps et l’espace. Le prisonnier vit d’aprés un 
calendrier différent du nétre, qui parfois court plus vite que le nétre, lors 
de périodes comme la période du “gate fever”, mais la plupart du temps 
se traine lentement derriére le nétre: c’est le temps des prisons, “faire du 
temps” comme disent les détenus. Ce temps devient quelque chose de 
bien particulier, une sorte d’étre concret, auquel ils pensent sans relache 
et qui est pour eux ou dur (“il prend son temps dur”), ou facile, ou 
frustrant (“il fait son temps court”) i.e. il achéve sa sentence. Cette 
conception du temps varie avec les états émotifs; un détenu disait récem- 
ment: “au début de ma sentence, j’étais agressif, j’'attaquais tout le monde, 
mon temps passait vite; maintenant je me retiens, mon temps est dur, il 
ne passe pas”. Un autre affirmait: “faire du temps, vous savez, ce n’est 
pas vivre, mais c’est mourir 4 petit train” exprimant bien la conscience 
hallucinante, propre sans doute aux prisonniers seuls, qu’ils éprouvent du 
temps qui coule et qui est irrémédiablement perdu. 


Leur notion d’espace aussi se révéle profondément changée; ils ne 
percoivent autour d’eux que quatre murs épais, qui deviennent de plus en 
plus épais 4 mesure que les années passent, avec, au dedans, quelques 
batisses, toujours les mémes, et quelques centaines d’hommes, toujours les 
mémes ou a peu prés; leur situation géographique méme, aux abords de 
la plus grande ville canadienne, avec les années, perd son impact et ils 
n’ont plus pour y penser que des images pilies, 4 demi effacées; le monde 
extérieur prend figure pour eux d’un univers irréel auquel il pense avec 
effort et malaise. A ce moment-la, pour beaucoup, la cellule se transforme 
en un véritable refuge, “le seul endroit du pénitencier ot je me sens bien” 
disait un détenu, “l’endroit ot je voudrais passer toutes mes journées et 
ne jamais sortir” disait un autre. Elle devient presque un fétiche, qu’ils 
vont nettoyer, décorer, remplir de toutes sortes d’objets. Leur représenta- 
tion de l’espace et du monde est soumis 4 un processus de réduction, de 
rapétissement, et se rétrécit jusqu’a ne plus devenir qu’un minime carré 
d’espace dans lequel eux-mémes se percoivent diminué, comprimé. 


Qu’arrive-t-il maintenant aux valeurs psychologiques de l’individu in- 
carcéré? La privation de la liberté améne ce qui peut étre qualifié comme 
un état de famine émotive. Le criminel qu’on enferme voit se tarir, dés qu’il 
franchit le seuil de sa prison, la majorité des sources de gratification affec- 
tive dont il disposait, famille, amis, copains de travail, etc. Il est réduit a 
sentir grandir en lui-méme 4 mesure que les mois s’écoulent une authenti- 
que faim, un besoin pressant d’affection, de tendresse, d’amitié, de prestige. 
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Sous peine de dépérissement ou de maladie mentale, il doit se pro- 
curer des nourritures affectives dans le milieu méme ov il se trouve pour 
compenser cette carence. Il adhérera alors plus totalement au groupe des 
criminels pour se sentir supporté et encouragé et assimilera logiquement 
les valeurs de ce groupe. Ce processus d’identification doit presque néces- 
sairement avoir lieu si le prisonnier veut éviter l’effondrement psychologi- 
que ou nerveux. Ce besoin de dépendre se traduira de diverses facgons, 
soit en se plagant sous la tutelle d’un détenu plus vieux, plus fort ou plus 
prestigieux, soit en s’intégrant dans un sous groupe, soit en suscitant l’admi- 
ration des autres par la provocation constante des autorités, soit, pour 
ceux qui ne veulent pas s’identifier au groupe des détenus, en s’assurant 
la protection d’un officier ou d’un thérapeute. Cette sensation de faim 
affective les porte aussi a rechercher des satisfactions physiques intenses 
dans ’homosexualité, la masturbation compulsive avec la fantaisie qu’ils 
sont ailleurs, les pilules, le “home brew” etc. 


Au niveau des structures de base de la personnalité, le moi ou lego, 
le surnoi ou le superego et le ¢a ou le id, nous rencontrons aussi de nom- 
breuses fluctuations. Qu’arrive-t-il au moi lorsque un moi supplémentaire 
se trouve greffé au moi initial de l’individu: c’est le moi pénitentiaire, le 
moi numéroté, qui se superpose, qui recouvre, submerge et engloutit 
parfois le moi de base. L’emprisonnement provoque toujours soit la 
suppression soit la mise en veilleuse des fonctions du moi, qui peuvent 
s’atrophier de facon irréversible si la sentence se prolonge. La capacité de 
l’individu de disposer de lui-méme disparait ou est fortement entamée. 


La nécessité de subvenir aux besoins vitaux perd son caractére urgent 
et angoissant puisque d’autres s’en chargent, et le prisonnier est ainsi en- 
couragé a se transformer en un étre amorphe, flasque, attendant tout 
d’autrui. Cette annihilation de son auto-responsabilité est encore intensi- 
fiée par le retranchement des obligations sociales et familiales. Il est placé 
en marge de la communauté, donc il ne peut que se désintéresser de cette 
communauté; sa famille vit sans lui et souvent mieux qu’avec lui. Il a 
toutes les raisons de croire qu’il est de trop et qu’il est inutile. 


Le libre exercice de la capacité de contréle des impulsions, qui est 
la principale fonction de l’ego, est entravé. Le pénitencier dispense 
individu de toute possibilité de choix, en statufiant sur ce qu’il doit faire 
par une réglementation stéréotypée et en le menacant de sanctions s'il 
outrepasse celle-ci. Il n’a donc plus a choisir, ni méme 4 discerner entre 
ce qui est bien et mal pour lui puisqu’il doit renoncer 4 son individualité 
et s’uniformiser par rapport au comportement moyen, un numéro parmi 
les autres. Le “testing” des réalitées de l’individu se détériore aussi i.e. 
que le sens des réalités est altéré parce que les réalités pénitentiaires sont 
artificielles, des pseudo-réalités, et que les réalités sociales authentiques ne 
sont plus pergues que par l’intermédiaire d’une mémoire de plus en plus 
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vacillante et du miroir déformant de la fantaisie et de l’imagination. C’est 
pourquoi l’adaptation aux réalités pénitentiaires, sans étre nécessairement 
factice, est quand méme une adaptation inutilisable, un poids mort, puis- 
qu’elle ne correspond 4 rien en dehors du pénitencier et doit étre remise 
en cause dés que le détenu est libéré. 


Observons maintenant le id ou le ca de l’individu incarcéré. Le id 
est constitué par les impulsions instinctuelles qui résident au fond de 
chaque étre et qui prennent racine dans les besoins biologiques irré- 
ductibles et dans les instincts fondamentaux de homme (instinct de la 
reproduction, instinct grégaire, etc.). Au pénitencier le champ d’expression 
de ces forces instinctuelles qui bouillonnent en chacun des prisonniers 
s’avére trés limité. Le pénitencier impose au criminel un apprentissage, 
un “learning” pour que le “id” de ce dernier, souvent en effervescence 
soit presqu’entiérement muselé. Le prisonnier doit exercer une censure 
sévére sur ses impulsions qu’elles soient de nature agressive ou sexuelle, 
et il a généralement recours, pour ce faire, d’abord 4 un refoulement 
intensif ensuite au mécanisme de déplacement qui a été défini plus haut. 
La nécessité d’un tel refoulement, i.e. d’une telle négation de lui-méme, 
favorise soit la formation et le jaillissement spontané de sympt6émes névro- 
tiques ou psychotiques qui témoignent d’une régression 4 des niveaux 
primitifs d’organisation, soit le durcissement des mécanismes caractériels 
déja existants. 


Quant au surmoi ou superego du prisonnier il est peut-étre, dans un 
certain sens, le plus favorisé. Le surmoi désigne cette fonction de la 
personnalité qui agit comme la conscience et est constitué par l’ensemble 
des motivations, actions ou défenses que l’enfant se serait formé sous l’in- 
fluence de ses éducateurs. Au pénitencier le surmoi du prisonnier se trouve 
renforcé mais sous le signe de la rigidité et de l’intransigeance. Tout 
le milieu pénitentiaire appuie le surmoi dans Ja suppression des impulsions, 
d’autant plus que ce milieu méme favorise l’exacerbation et le survoltage 
de la tension. Car la détention, surtout pour une structure criminelle 
authentique, stimule constamment I’agressivité du sujet et Vincite a la 
révolte et au ressentiment. 


Cette agressivité qui peut s’avérer trés dangereuse dans un milieu ov 
régne la loi du talion doit étre harnaché et le détenu lui-méme est con- 
scient du poids de cette nécessité impérieuse. C’est pourquoi le surmoi 
doit ici intégrer les défenses et les régles imposées par l’autorité péniten- 
tiaire, i.e. se faire un allié du milieu, car l’agressivité, la révolte, senties 
intérieurement par l’individu comme une menace, l’oblige 4 se défendre 
contre lui-méme et 4 rechercher du support dans cela méme qui le persé- 
cute, et l’écrase, i.e. la discipline pénitentiaire. Ce processus contribue 
d’ailleurs lui aussi 4 entailler les liens du prisonnier avec le monde, en ce 
sens que les normes morales et juridiques de la société sont remplacées par 
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le réglement de l’institution et par les ordres du personnel. Les représenta- 
tions de la vie du: dehors s’éloignent donc 4 ce niveau-la aussi de la 
réalité. Le détenu est affecté ici de deux fagons: d’abord en adoptant 
Vhabitude d’une censure sévére de ses propres impulsions et besoins, ce 
qui constitute un appauvrissement de ses ressources personnelles, et ensuite 
en se fiant sur autrui pour prendre toutes les décisions majeures qui le 


concernent, ce qui le laisse, dés sa libération, désarmé et vulnérable a 
toutes les influences. 


Les modalites de la relation objectale 


Aprés avoir parcouru 4 vol d’oiseau l'état psychologique du prison- 
nier dans ses aspects divers, abordons les modalités de la relation objectale 
dans‘un tel contexte. Comment les relations objectales s’accomplissent- 
elles a l’intérieur méme du pénitencier? Elles possédent plusieurs caracté- 
ristiques, qui résultent logiquement des conflits agissants que nous venons 
de décrire dans la personnalité du prisonnier. La défiance et l’hostilité 
régnent en maitre au pénitencier d’abord contre les officiers de 1’institu- 
tion, ensuite entre les détenus eux-mémes. [Ie criminel endurci a presque 
toujours été traité par la violence et la brutalité; il est cantonné de force 
dans un endroit ot on I’a placé en dépit de sa volonté; il est assujetti 4 
une régle de vie elle aussi obligatoire. Il est donc normal que se sentant 
pressé de toutes parts par la contrainte d’autrui, il réagisse lui aussi 4 
légard de ceux qui l’entourent et qu’il pergoit comme des persécuteurs, par 


lagressivité et par la provocation. C’est un réflexe de défense que la 
condition méme du détenu justifie. 


Ce réflexe cache d’ailleurs d’intenses sentiments d’insécurité et 
d’angoisse, en ce sens que le milieu de prison ravive chez le prisonnier de 
violents sentiments de rejet et de violentes frustrations qui remontent de 
l’enfance et contre lesquels il doit se protéger. L’autorité symbolise le 
pére, et l’autorité pénitentiaire ne peut étre qu’un pére excessivement 
frustrant, écrasant et castrateur. D’ou, toutes ces protestations d’enfant 
brimé auxquelles le détenu a si souvent recours. 


Cependant, malgré la méfiance que lui inspire autrui, le prisonnier 
est tenaillé par le besoin de s’associer, d’échanger, de correspondre avec 
d’autres étres humains. II recherche ces associations 1a ot le danger d’étre 
décgu lui parait le moins grand et ow les forces de résistance sont les plus 
réduites ie. parmi ses contemporains criminels. [1 s’identifiera donc 
totalement avec le groupe des criminels, i.e. qu’il sacrifiera son indivi- 
dualité, qu’il renoncera 4 beaucoup de ses exigences afin de sentir la 
présence bénifique des autres, le support rassurant de la communauté. 
Les prisonniers se sentent les coudes et se serrent les uns les autres en une 
masse compacte. Bien peu échappent a cette nécessité. Ainsi nait une 
morale antisociale de masse dont le niveau est déterminé par les éléments 
ayant le niveau moral le plus bas de la communauté, car ce sont mal- 
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heureusement ceux-la qui pésent le plus et qui déterminent souvent le 
mouvement vers le bas de tout l’ensemble. 


Il existe toutes sortes d’associations a l’intérieur des murs qui peuvent 
étre briévement décrites. Décrivons premiérement le détenu qui fait 
exception a la régle de l’association, le détenu qui s’isole spontanément et 
qui se tient a l’écart des autres, ne se confiant 4 personne et n’ayant que 
des contacts superficiels. Ce groupe comprend en général le criminel par 
accident, le criminel qui a agi sous l’empire d’une crise et le criminel sur 
le tard (late offender) i.e. des individus qui, avant l’incarcération, possé- 
daient peu ou pas de liens avec des criminels et qui se sentent dépaysés 
au milieu d’eux. Ce groupe englobe aussi les individus paranoides qui 
ont tendance a redouter constamment une agression de la part d’autrui et 
a se sentir persécuté, et aussi ceux que la communauté criminelle rejette 
délibérement de son sein et qui sont condamnés 4 s’isoler, les délateurs 
ou “stool-pidgeon”’, les auteurs de crimes qui répugnent (brutalités, perver- 
sion sexuelle etc.) ainsi que les aliénés mentaux. 


En deuxiéme lieu se rencontre le prisonnier qui se joint spontanément 
et volontairement au groupe, qui s’y sent comme dans son élément naturel 
parce qu’il retrouve des copains, des types de son quartier, des parents, 
qui participe activement 4 toutes les activités qui se déroulent dans le 
groupe, les sports, le marché noir (gamick), les revendications etc., qui 
initie des mouvements de groupe et qui retire de la vie de prison le maxi- 
mum en biens et avantages matériels. Un troisitme type peut étre appelé 
le “suiveux” le passif, le faible, l’influengable, et inclut une forte proportion 
de la population pénitentiaire; ce type désigne l’individu ni chair ni poisson 
du point de vue social qui gravite autour des divers noyaux humains formés 
parmi les détenus et qui se révéle victime la plupart du temps d’un passé 
familial déplorable, d’un quotient intellectuel faible, de troubles émotifs 
sérieux ou d’une absence d’éducation. Enfin il y a le meneur, l’organisa- 
teur, i.e. l’aristocrate du crime, le professionnel, qui exploite ses confréres 
de détention, qui exécute au pénitencier des opérations profitables comme 
le contréle d’une forte quantité de tabac, la possession d’articles rares, 
loccupation d’une fonction dans une des associations de détenus (A.A., 
comité, sports, journaux, etc.), qui catalyse l’agressivité des autres et 
l’exploite 4 ses fins personnelles contre un officier, contre un autre détenu, 
contre les gens de l’extérieurs, contre la société et qui se présente enfin 
comme le type du vrai criminel, réfractaire aux tentatives de réhabilita- 
tion, réfractaire au travail, insensible 4 l’incarcération et montrant de 
nombreux traits psychopathiques. 


Toutes ces manifestations qui viennent d’étre décrites apparaissent 
sous le signe de la régression, qui est avant tout un retour en arriére, mais 
en méme temps un moyen de défense. Ce phénoméne de la régression 
peut se définir ainsi: lorsqu’une personne affronte une frustration, il nait 
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en elle la tendance a sentir la nostalgie de périodes antérieures de sa vie ot 
ses expériences étaient plus agréables, la nostalgie de modes antérieurs de 
satisfaction qui étaient plus complets, et la tendance 4 vouloir retrouver 
ceux-ci. La régression s’avére donc inévitable au pénitencier comme 
moyen d’affronter et tolérer un mode de vie anormal. Elle varie en inten- 
sité cependant d’aprés l’individu c’est-a-dire d’aprés l’organisation de l’ego. 


Le détenu qui arrive au pénitencier se voit imposer un état de 
restriction le limitant dans toutes ses activités, surtout ses activités les plus 
différenciées, activités sociales, occupationelles, familiales. Pendant les 18 
heures qu’il doit passer en cellule, tout au moins, on ne lui laisse en partage 
que ses activités végétatives. Il est véritablement condamné a régresser 
jusqu’a celles-ci, i.e. 4 chercher des gratifications, un peu de joie, au niveau 
végétatif, au niveau instinctuel. 


Les réactions du détenu au pénitencier ne surgissent donc pas comme 
des phénoménes isolés ou accidentels mais résultent logiquement chez le 
prisonnier d’une condition inhumaine et anti-sociale (dans le sens qu’elle 
supprime Il’exercice des activités sociales évoluées). Par ailleurs, le 
criminel est en général, incapable de se conformer, de s’assujettir aux 
régles sociales pour transposer ses besoins de base dans le comportement. 
Il est particuliérement inapte 4 traduire son instinct agressif par des mani- 
festations socialement acceptables et doit recourir 4 des modes d’expres- 
sion beaucoup plus crus, beaucoup plus destructifs. 


Cet impératif semble étre pour le criminel, et encore plus pour le 
détenu, ce qui le caractérise le mieux: il ressent incessamment le besoin 
d’impressionner, d’étonner, de frapper par l’agression, i.e. de provoquer la 
crainte et par 1a se faire respecter, car c’est ainsi qu’on a traité avec lui 
et il ne connait que ce principe irrévocable et absolu du “fais-toi craindre”. 
Ce facteur criminogéne d’une importance extréme prend sa source 4 la 
fois dans une agressivité exacerbée et-dans un besoin de valorisation qui 
est surdéveloppé. Il me vient 4 la mémoire cette réaction d’un tout jeune 
détenu qui se trouvait dans la cour du pénitencier avec plusieurs autres 
et qui, voyant que je passais au milieu d’eux sans crainte apparente, me dit 
dun air menagant: “Hé vous 14, vous n’avez pas peur de vous faire 
“faire”!”, comme si, vraiment, il se sentait faible devant moi parce que 
je ne montrais aucun signe de peur et qu’il avait besoin d’étre percu un 
peu comme un épouvantail, i.e. un dur, un tatoué, un détenu de pénitencier 
etc. Il y a eu aussi ce vieux récidiviste, qui connaissait presque tous les 
pénitenciers canadiens et plusieurs pénitenciers américains, et qui se 
plaignait un jour que “les temps avaient bien changé”, que les pénitenciers 
n’étaient plus les mémes parce que, disait-il, “ils enferment maintenant de 
vieux durs comme moi avec”, pour employer ses propres termes, “n’im- 
porte lequel petit voleur de ‘gomme baloune’.” Ceci était vraiment percu 
par lui comme une dévaluation personnelle, une perte de prestige, comme 
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si, en d’autres termes, il était rendu par la moins menagant, moins dangeu- 
reux et donc plus vulnérable. Ce besoin de s’affirmer en inspirant la 


crainte donne la clef de bien des agissements, apparemment gratuits et 
inexplicables, des détenus. 


Conclusion 


Que conclure aprés un tel exposé sur ceux qu’on peut. appeler les 
“intouchables” de notre monde? Ils représentent certainement le probléme 
-le plus aigu et le plus complexe qui se pose a Vheure actuelle 4 notre 
société civilisée. La question se pose dans toute sa gravité: “que doit-on 
faire avec eux”? Le dilemme jaillit ou bien les chatier, les étouffer, les 
réduire a l'état de béte encagée, ligottée et impuissante,.ou bien essayer 
de les transformer en hommes rachetés, réhabilités. Certains rétorqueront: 


“Yemprisonnement, la punition, le chatiment les raméne 4 la raison et 
leur fait du bien”. 


Il est certain que la punition parait exercer des effets positifs; nous 
Vavons nous-mémes constaté dans de nombreux cas que nous qualifions 
des cas de maturation sur le tard, ou l’individu devient véritablement sursa- 
turé un temps passé a l’ombre et décide de se soumettre. Mais que vaut 
un tel homme? II a été humilié, blessé, flétri pendant des années; 4 un 
moment donné, comme disent les détenus, “il lache”; il abandonne, il 
sacrifie ce 4 quoi il tenait le plus, ce 4 quoi il avait cru, pour se retrouver 
un homme brisé, la plupart du temps 4gé, qui méme s’il ne récidivera plus, 
demeurera désaxé, désemparé, probablement avarié pour toujours. 


Il se produit aujourd’hui dans les pénitenciers une sorte d’évolution, 
une sorte de lente refonte de l’attitude 4 l’égard des prisonniers. Qu’ad- 
viendra-t-il de ces changements? [Hs sont nécessaires mais ils sont aussi 
risqués. I] faut avant tout se rappeler que la participation d’un criminel a 
son systéme social propre (la pégre, le milieu de prison) lui est nécessaire 
pour rejeter la société qui la rejeté, i.e. pour répliquer 4 un adversaire. 
Une sévérité trop grande a l’égard du criminel ne fait donc que raviver 
le sentiment qu’il est exilé loin de la terre des hommes heureux et 
intensifier le besoin de s’appuyer sur une société criminelle qui, elle, l’ac- 
cueille 4 bras ouverts. 


Par contre, il ne faut pas oublier que, dans l'état présent des choses, 
une permissivité trop grande 4 lintérieur des pénitenciers comporte aussi 
des dangers, en ce sens qu’elle donne 4 une organisation interne de 
coercion au sein méme des détenus la chance de se former, laquelle 
organisation s’avére souvent plus punitive, moins structurée et moins 
stable qu’auparavant. La question se pose ici “que faut-il faire? ot 
est la solution? ot est le reméde et aussi ot est le mal?” II est difficile 
de répondre a ces questions, et c’est pourquoi je les soumets 4 votre 
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réflexion, exhortant ceux qui s’y arréteront 4 tacher de vider le fond du 
probléme et a ne pas se satisfaire de demi-mesures et de palliatifs. Car il 
est une autre question troublante qu’il faut aussi se poser en toute hon- 
néteté et qui est celle-ci: “méme si le criminel a été injuste pour nous, 


x 


sommes-nous justifiés d’étre injuste pour lui 4 cause de cela?” 


Sommaire 


Ce travail est le fruit de trois années d’observation 4 l’intérieur des 
murs d’une institution pénitentiaire fonctionnant sur une base de sécurité 
maximum. Cette observation a surtout porté sur les changements qui se 
produisaient chez l’individu incarcéré pendant au moins deux ans, dans son 
mode d’interaction avec les réalités adjacentes. C’est ce mode d’interaction 
que désigne le terme “relation objectable”. Des changements nota- 
bles ont été constatés dans la personnalité des détenus ainsi étu- 
diés, et se sont avérés beaucoup plus marqués et beaucoup plus 
irréductibles 4 mesure que la détention se prolongeait. La conséquence 
la plus significative et en méme temps la plus désastreuse de l’incarcéra- 
tion consiste dans l’apparition et l’accentuation progressive d’un décalage 
entre l’individu emprisonné et le groupe social dont il provient. Une 
fissure s’ouvre et se creuse, entrainant chez le prisonnier des répercussions 
profondes, a la fois motrices, psychologiques et sociales. 


Des perturbations aussi sérieuses provoquent automatiquement le 
recours 4 des mécanismes de compensation que le criminel fera fonc- 
tionner en exploitant d’abord ses pairs qui subissent le méme sort que 
lui, et en puisant ensuite 4 méme la réserve de gratifications affectives 
primitives entreposées a l’intérieur de lui-méme. D’ou la présence de 
toutes sortes de symptémes jaillissant sous le signe de la régression. 
C’est 4 partir de ces données essentielles et empiriques qu’une théra- 
peutique appropriée au criminel incarcéré doit s’élaborer. 





This article gives the findings of a three-year study 
carried on within the walls of a maximum security 
institution. The study has to do with the effects of 
long deprivation of liberty on the individual. The 
findings were that serious changes in the individual’s 
ability to relate to reality do occur and that these 
changes are more marked and become more per- 
manent the longer the person is in prison. The most 
significant and most disastrous of these changes is the 
appearance and progressive strengthening of an in- 
ability of the individual to relate to the social group 
around him. 














Problems in Establishing 
Therapeutic Relationship 
In a Prison Community“ 


JUSTIN CIALE, M.A. 


St. Vincent de Paul 
Penitentiary 


Introduction 


This communication forms the second part of a general topic, Object 
Relationships in a Prison Community. In this section, the purpose will 
be to show how the present object relationship of inmates influences 
therapeutic work, in some cases creating specific problems, in other cases 
exaggerating the responses which are seemingly attributable to the fact that 
we are dealing with men behind walls. This is only a preliminary investi- 


gation, particularly in trying to understand the problems of hardened 
criminals and recidivists. 


Therapeutic Relationship: Definition and Objectives 


By therapeutic relationship is meant a relationship in which a patient, 
through verbal communication with a therapist, is permitted to study, 
analyze and revise his present and past behaviour as a function of his 
images, fantasies and memories. However, before this kind of relationship 
is established, certain conditions are deemed necessary to assure success 
in therapy. Some of the essential conditions are: (1) two persons, or a 
group, are in psychological contact.with one another; (2) the client, or 
the group, is in a state of anxiety or is vulnerable to anxiety; (3) the 
therapist is not anxious in the relationship; (4) the therapist establishes 
a permissive atmosphere wherein free discussion is facilitated; (5) the 
client, or the group, must have a minimal feeling that the therapist under- 
stands the psychodynamics involved. 


What is the purpose of establishing this kind of relationship and 
what is meant by success in therapy? One of the goals of psychotherapy 
is to bring about constructive personality change and acceptance of self. 
Success in psychotherapy means helping the individual to achieve a better 
adjustment in the milieu where he must live. 


* This is a preliminary report of a church study in object relationships in a prison 
community and of deprivation of liberty as a form of punishment. 
This study is a joint project of the treatment team of St. Vincent de Paul Peniten- 
tiary and the research group in forensic psychiatry, Department of Psychiatry, 
McGill University. 
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Essentially a therapeutic relationship in a prison setting should follow 
the same pattern; that is, it should be a relationship between a therapist 
and a patient in interaction, the one trying to help the other, in order to 
achieve a better adjustment in the milieu where he must live. Therapeutic 
work, a difficult enough task under ordinary circumstances, in a prison 
community presents additional problems that are an intrinsic part of the 
prison setting. To begin with, a therapist has to deal with the serious 
personality modifications which result in emotional starvation owing to the 
effects of deprivation of liberty. Secondly, he has to deal mainly with anti- 
social subjects who are usually unwilling patients and who need to be 
motivated to participate in a therapeutic relationship. Thirdly, there 
is the whole problem of working in a defiant, authoritarian and often- 
times suspicious atmosphere. Fourthly, there is the problem of helping 
an inmate to adjust to a socially abnormal situation which is without 
parallel in any of his past or future experiences outside prison walls, a 
state of deprivation of liberty. 


Major Dilemmas of Therapy in a Penitentiary 


Each of these major problems is linked up with a particular dilemma 
for the therapist, and is difficult to deal with therapeutically. The first 
dilemma is whether he will be an accepting, or a stern figure who reflects 
reality. To be accepting enables the inmate to identify with the therapist, 
but this runs the risk of seducing him into thinking that his action is 
approved. On the other hand, if the therapist is too stern and reality- 
oriented, he runs the risk of failing to initiate a lasting contact. The effects 
are the same in both cases. As a matter of fact, the system of reward 
and punishment seems to have broken down in such cases, so that such 
a system cannot be utilized as a means of rehabilitation. A delicate balance 
has to be maintained; the therapist must be accepting so as to enable the 
inmate to verbalize his problems freely and thereby facilitate identification 
and at the same time, he must help him realize that his action was not the 
most adaptive in that particular circumstance. 


Linked up with this problem is the therapist’s interaction with the 
custodial and administrative staffs. He must maintain a co-operative 
relationship with these departments so that his work may be effective; on 
the other hand, he deals largely with inmates and their problems. One 
group may see him as a “molly-coddler”, a “softy”, etc.; the other 
group sees him as a champion, or a hero. Both attitudes are essentially 
false. Custody and therapy have different goals and a different philosophy 
in treating human beings; not fewer responsibilities, but a different way 
of facing up to responsibilities. In disciplinary cases, which are frequent, 
the therapist has to disassociate himself from authority. He states clearly 
that he will help the inmate, but he must respect the fact that authority 
can utilize punishment. Moreover, he has to make clear that the decision 
to administer punishment is not his, although he will try to influence that 
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decision. A therapist who cannot accept this will find it difficult if not 
impossible to work effectively in a maximum security institution. 


Another dilemma in a prison setting is whether the therapist helps 
because he is a do-gooder, a reformer, or because he wants the inmate to 
change. Since he must earn his living in a prison, working for and with 
inmates, he has to clarify his position. Continually doing good is not the 
goal of the therapist, and the inmate’s adaptation to his social milieu 
depends largely on himself. 


Lastly, and of great importance in a penitentiary, is the dilemma of 
whether the therapist is going to help the inmate to adjust to an abnormal 
milieu, or agree with him that as long as he remains behind bars he is 
justified in being maladjusted. The fact is that either of these alternatives 
will create refractory attitudes toward rehabilitation generally. Neverthe- 
less, the therapist has to help the inmate adjust to this situation in spite of 
the fact that it is a monotonous and unhealthy state. He also has to point 
out that in the future the inmate will have to adjust to a different society, 
the one to which he failed to adjust before, even though this society may 
have some responsibility for his incarceration. 


This is essentially the frame of reference within which a therapist 
must operate. The manner in which these problems are manifested in 
particular circumstances and how they complicate the task of the therapist 
working in a prison will now be indicated. 


Two Major Difficulties 


In the main, there are two kinds of difficulties. The first is con- 
cerned with the types of offenders encountered: those who want treatment 
and those who resist treatment. The second is one that creeps in during 
the actual therapeutic process, is variable in expression and may become 
apparent at any time during the ongoing process. 


The first kind of difficulty, accepting or rejecting treatment, is related 
to the various ways in which inmates generally adapt to a prison. In other 
words, it depends to what extent an inmate resists, accepts, or adjusts to 
a condition of deprivation of liberty. There are several ways in which 
adaptation trends are manifested by inmates; one way is to adjust in a 
Passive, neurotic or psychotic manner; another is to adjust in a borderline 
or marginal fashion; a third is to continue being delinquent and anti-social. 
These various ways of adapting to prison life are not synonymous with 
classifications of personality types, for different types of criminals, because 
of identification processes and other psychological mechanisms, will adapt 
in the same manner. However, the manner in which an inmate reacts to 
his incarceration indicates in general to what extent he is accessible 
to treatment measures. Moreover, this seems to be intimately related 
to the strength of the narcissistic defences, and the need to rely on them. 
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Modes of Adjustment to Penitentiary 


Inmates who adjust in a passive manner with reliance on neurotic 
or psychotic mechanisms are usually accessible to treatment, particularly 
to supportive type of therapy which enables them to accept their incarcera- 
tion and/or obtain some immediate relief. The reaction to deprivation 
of liberty is usually severe, and secondary gains available in a prison are 
minimal, because there is little possibility of modifying the environment 
except by the use of neurotic mechanisms. The expression is “I can’t shake 
my time”. Generally speaking, a neurosis or a psychosis is related to 
unresolved problems of childhood when the ego was unable to deal with 
a particularly stressful situation. In prison, the neurosis or psychosis is 
often precipitated by the environment; it is a defensive reaction against 
an immediate stress and protects the ego against the environment. While 
this type of adaptation favors a therapeutic contact, the inmate generally 
does not want to perceive any correlation between his present condition 
and his past social life, or between his personality problems and his present 
predicament. It is up to the therapist to use his skill in clarifying the 
problem and to focus the relationship to cover the inmate’s whole person- 
ality and his mode of adapting to society. 


The second group is the marginal or borderline group. It may consist 
of recidivists or first penitentiary offenders who have been caught for the 
first time following an undetermined period of crime. The principal 
psychological characteristic of this group is that they are ambivalent in 
their reactions. Behaviourally, they float between authority and criminal 
society, an indication of their shifting equilibrium. In many cases, they 
are beginning to evaluate authority, although they may not respect it. 
Their reaction to the prison environment is manifested either by disciplinary 
infractions if they lack skill in interpersonal relations, or by agitated depres- 
sions, obsessive ruminations, general irritability, disturbed sleeping, sub- 
stitute homosexual activity to gratify affectional needs, etc. 


Like the neurotic group, they usually seek therapeutic help in order 
to obtain relief from their painful symptoms of the moment. They feel 
that they need such activities if they are to go on living. This group has 
less resistance to immediate treatment than to rehabilitative treatment. 
A high degree of skill is required to sensitize these offenders to their adjust- 
ment problems. Their sole preoccupation is to obtain medicine to relieve 
them of their immediate symptoms; the problem of adjustment is not part 
of the psychological picture. Once they have received help, however, they 
are more inclined to have confidence in the therapist. If the therapeutic 
relationship has been well clarified, and they understand in what way 
long range treatment can be useful, they will return and seek further 
help. Whether they return for help will often be determined by the inten- 
sity of their ambivalence between returning to prison or accepting social 
values. 
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A third type of adjustment is the delinquent or anti-social one. It 
appears to be the easiest under the circumstances, and is merely an exten- 
sion of a basic personality integration. The clinical picture is of a person 
who maintains a rebellious front either overt or covert. He identifies 
strongly with the criminal group, invests much energy in anti-social values 
and activities, indulges in “goof-balls”, “home brew”, “pushes pills”, etc. 
He might do rough time or good time. In either case, the adjustment 
process for him is a way of manipulating the environment to procure 
secondary gratifications, such as prestige and being a good guy. The 
principal psychological characteristic is that the inmate “shakes off” his 
time through these various anti-social activities, and is impervious to any 
treatment or rehabilitative measure. His contacts with a therapist are 
marked by lying, denouncing courts and justice, complaining against the 
“joint”, etc. This group represents the real criminals who will recidivate 
when they are released, and it is hard to say how many times they will 
have to be returned to the penitentiary in order for treatment measures 
to be effective. The therapeutic task is to maintain an accepting attitude 
with the hope that if they develop many problems they will solicit help. 
As long as their personality is organized around shaking off time in a 
delinquent fashion, they resist treatment and show a disregard for the 
bounds of reality. 


Obstacles and Resistances to Therapy 


The second kind of major treatment difficulty encountered in a 
penitentiary might be called the resistances to therapy. They arise directly 
as a result of the therapeutic relationship at any point in time. Resistances 
to therapy in this context also include obstacles which the penitentiary 
breeds and which are artifacts of penitentiary life at the service of the 
more or less willing patient. In dealing with these difficulties, the therapist 
must be very sensitive and perceptive, and he must clarify them as soon 
as he is aware of them in a manner that will not disrupt the therapeutic 
contact. These obstacles are generally of two types, those more or less 
conscious in the inmate’s mind, and those of an unconscious nature. 


For the therapist, the first of these problems consists in the inmate’s 
exploiting the therapeutic relationship in order to benefit from secondary 
gains. The inmate will enter such a relationship in an attempt to change 
a monotonous environment; being called to see the therapist becomes 
an occasion for discussing new topics, meeting a friend, transmitting mes- 
sages, or obtaining other small favours, for instance, telephoning a relative. 
A more serious difficulty is the need to acquire prestige which is obtained 
by “being in with treatment personnel”. “I have my psychologist, my 
psychiatrist”, etc. There is need for feeling superior both toward the 
inmate body and toward the custodial staff. He knows “what the bug 
doctor is all about”. With this attitude he tries to bamboozle both the 
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custodial staff and the inmates to make them look foolish by their igno- 
rance. At the unconscious level it represents a readiness to form identifica- 
tions with the environment in order to preserve an anti-social attitude, 
while obtaining immediate gratificaitons. By and large the socializing 
factor is weak; since the inmate maintains a double front, paying lip 
service to treatment while using this material to give himself status in the 
prison community. 


Another major problem is the tendency of the inmate to over-evaluate 
the role of the therapist. The therapist may be perceived as an omnipotent 
figure, with a set of magic tricks and the ability to solve any problem. 
For example, if he can only be made to see conditions just as the inmate 
sees them, he will surely remedy them. The therapist is perceived as a 
hero. A contrary reaction is to devaluate the therapist whenever the 
required help or magic does not come soon enough. If the inmate is too 
defiant and hostile, his feeling is: “He’s just another screw; he works for 
the joint”. The inmate often fears and suspects that therapists have special 
methods of wresting secrets and once these secrets are obtained, the inmate 
will be exposed. Although these attitudes are not peculiar to a prison 
setting, they are exaggerated because of the atmosphere. The inmate 
suffers from an emotional starvation. When this is coupled with a great 
difficulty in manipulating his environment while he is moved by the whim 


of unknown forces, it is not surprising that he feels everyone is against 
him. 


Another obstacle is direct or open bribery. Although the explicit 
offer of money to obtain a favour has seldom been experienced by anyone 
of the treatment staff, there is another form of blackmail which is fre- 
quently encountered, the specific aim of which is to muster the therapist’s 
help. This might be in the form of a threat; for instance, an inmate states 
that he will continue to be a disciplinary problem unless the therapist 
assumes a more active role. Unless the therapist intercedes on the inmate’s 
behalf dire things will happen, and since he has been warned that it will 
happen, it will be his fault if he lets it happen. Another method of bribery 
is for the inmate to state that since the therapist is looking after him, he 
is not a disciplinary problem any more. The aggression appears to be 
directed specifically against the authorities owing to negative identification 
with the therapist. Presumably the inmate feels that the therapist is also 
against the authorities for having treated him badly. 


Testing the therapist is another problem frequently encountered. The 
inmate seems to be preoccupied in provoking the therapist by defying rule 
and revealing secrets just to see what the latter’s reaction will be. For 
example, he will reveal that he has committed an offence as yet unde- 
tected. Will he be denounced? This seems to have a function of preserving 
a delusional system. If he succeeds in provoking the therapist, he will then 
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say, “Aw, he’s just another screw”; henceforward, he will deal with the 
therapist as he deals with any authoritarian person; i.e., by lying, 
mockery, etc. 


Dealing with the unwilling patient is one of the greatest problems. 
The patient has a compelling need to maintain his delinquency in spite 
of his extreme need for help. From the therapist’s position several factors 
are involved in this problem; one is to be accepted as a helping figure, 
another is to motivate the inmate to entertain a therapeutic relation. As 
mentioned above, the therapist is always perceived initially as an authori- 
tarian figure. Until the inmate is assured that he is offered genuine help, 
a treatment relationship has not been established. The therapist is also 
perceived as a source of anxiety and tension which threatens the integration 
of the inmate’s criminal identifications. On the one hand, the inmate feels 
that the therapist wants him to change; on the other hand, the therapist 
does not force him to change. These contradictory feelings increase the 
inmate’s embarrassment, anxiety and ambivalence. At the same time, he 
resents the therapist because the latter possesses his freedom and is able 
to keep it. If this situation is well analyzed, it results in a weakening 
of the psychic defenses. 


To motivate the inmate to engage himself in a therapeutic relation- 
ship, the therapist has to increase his awareness of the inmate’s problems, 
highlight the fact that his adjustment patterns so far have been unsuccess- 
ful, but that this has been his choice. What does he want to do? Keep 
repeating his patterns of behaviour? At this point, any positive attitude he 
may have, as well as personal attachments, can be reinforced and can 
be used to socialize him. This is tantamount to establishing a therapeutic 
dependence which will be strong enough to enable him to develop insight 
into his problems. The hope is that in this way he may be able to solve 
some of his own problems and thereby obtain some gratification by doing 
so. 


Establishing a therapeutic dependence is particularly necessary during 
the early phase when the therapeutic relationship is being structured. 
There is a danger, however, that in a penitentiary it may become a substi- 
tute for satisfaction for emotional starvation. For this reason, supportive 
treatment may come to mean so much to the inmate that it overshadows 
and precludes development of insight into other personality problems. 
While this may not be specific to prison life, therapeutic dependence in 
prison will become a means of surviving an intolerable and painful 
situation. 


A peculiar attitude to treatment, held by many habitual criminals 
who are also unwilling patients, is to refuse help because of resentment 
for having been neglected in the past. At one time the inmate might have 
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needed and accepted help if it had been offered, but having overcome a 
distressing period without help, he still lives with the memory that when 
he needed help most, no one was there to provide it. Now he says that 
very little can be done for him, as he will continue to live as he does. 
Lurking behind this facade is a feeling of bitterness and hostility which 
he harbours towards anyone who will try to change his attitude. Although 
such cases are difficult to contact, the therapist must clarify continuously 
that he is unable to make up for any loss experienced in the past, but 
certainly something can be done in the present and in the future. In 
general, the unwilling patient manifests a lack of motivation because of 
an anti-social attitude, often accompanied by a disturbance in reality 
testing as well as an inability to foresee the consequences of his actions. 
Constrained and harassed by penitentiary life, his attitude and behaviour 
renders the therapeutic task indubitably difficult. 


This is well demonstrated by the problem of acting out of unconscious 
conflict in a prison community. An acute problem results when the 
therapist-inmate relationship is perceived by the inmate as a homosexual 
situation. Positive feelings for the therapist reawaken repressed homo- 
sexual conflict; to become more friendly might mean that unconsciously 
the inmate is in danger of becoming homosexual. If he is unable to sub- 
limate this feeling, he transfers it into negative feelings resulting either in 
violent paranoid reactions or sadistic reactions. Under normal circum- 
stances, he might attempt a heterosexual experience. While he might 
feel guilty for exploiting a woman, the task would then be to analyze 
and understand the guilt attached to this acting out which in a sense 
is normal and conditioned by the therapeutic intervention. 


In another case an inmate might want to ventilate some negative 
feelings evoked by the therapeutic session. Because he wants to preserve 
the therapist as a positive figure, he is unable to do so. Under the impact 
of this negative feeling, he will react disproportionately toward a custodial 
officer. The action is evidently a displacement, but since he has committed 
an infraction, he is immediately reported and exposed to disciplinary 
measures. Though a certain amount of acting out is normal in the course 
of treatment, and stems directly from the therapeutic intervention, in a 
penitentiary milieu there are no provisions to act out these feelings with 
beneficial effect to the inmate. He has to suffer and pay for the liberties 
he has taken. 


Summary 

To summarize, we have tried to show how object relationship in a 
penitentiary makes psychotherapeutic work very difficult because a 
penitentiary’s repressive, authoritarian atmosphere deprives a person of 
initiative, and provokes extreme reactions in those who are anti-social and 
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unwilling patients, particularly those who are the most frequent offenders. 
Instead of favouring therapeutic contact, a penitentiary by its very nature 
obliges a person to mobilize his defense mechanisms to preserve self-esteem 
and omnipotence. 


As far as criminals in general are concerned, their attitude toward 
treatment ranges from positive to negative with the negative attitudes 
predominant until such time as a healthy relationship is established with 
a significant person. To overcome the specific obstacles in each particular 
case is a worthwhile task requiring long and assiduous work. 


Offrir une thérapie dans une prison ow existent des 
réglements de sécurité rigides, pose des problémes 
de nature spéciale. La réaction du prisonnier au 
milieu de détention entre en cause pour une grande 
partie. Il y a aussi le probléme important a savoir, si 
le thérapeute doit orienter son action vers l'adaptation 
a la vie de prison ou s’il doit préparer le retour a la vie 
dans le monde. 
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Book Reviews es 


TELEVISION AND THE CHILD. By Hilde T. Himmelweit, A. N. 
Oppenheim and Pamela Vance. Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
pp. 522. Price $8.50. 


This is a stimulating study not only for the answers which it gives 
but also for the questions it raises. The research workers have produced 
an unusually detailed work in the area of communications research which 
should prove of major interest to anyone working in the applied social 
sciences. 





In actual fact, the book reports what might well be regarded as two 
separate and distinct studies—one, a survey of children’s viewing habits 
and responses to program content; the other, a before-and-after study of 
some of the influences on children which stem from the introduction of 
a television outlet in a previously isolated area. 


The title may be slightly misleading since the study includes children 
only in the age groups ten through eleven and thirteen through fourteen. 
Even these are not representative of their age groups (as is well recognized 
by the authors) since they are urban children, and reside in cities selected 
by special criteria. These criteria tend to introduce some, though perhaps 
slight, bias. Also, and deliberately, certain groups in the population are 
over-represented. 


This book presents problems for a North American reader, since it 
reports on television viewing in England and the English pattern seems to 
be significantly different from the North American one. The reader needs 
a familiarity with the English school systems, the content of English tele- 
vision programs and, particularly, the English value systems to be able to 
relate the results effectively to the Canadian scene. 


The book suffers from an unfortunate arrangement of material. The 
authors present a summary of their findings, without qualifications, at the 
beginning of the book. This raised, for this reader at least, an early anti- 
pathy since clearly no study of this type could present as definitive results 
as the summary suggests. While later chapters rectify the lack of qualifi- 
cation, the original impression was hard to shake. Also, one must search 
for discussions of method in at least three separate parts of the book. 
Even having located all the parts, the reader interested in evaluating 
methods is left with much he would still like to know. 


One further word of negative criticism: in the discussion of values, 
it is often difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish between the values with 
which the writers approach their problems and the values they see as held 
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by the children under study. One wonders if, perhaps, the entire study 
may not be clouded by the implicit values of the writers. 


It should not be thought, however, that the negative criticism pre- 
sented is intended to cast any serious doubt on the importance of the 
book as a whole. In a short review, the writer must choose between 
applauding the strengths or attacking the weaknesses, as he sees them. 
The latter course has been followed in this review. But it is apparent that 
the book is a significant contribution which will be of great value for 
some time to come. 


Perhaps the best criticism of this study which can be offered is con- 
tained in the Foreword written by Sir Hector Hetherington, Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee for the study. This is “. . . one of the most com- 
prehensive studies ever done of the effect of any mass medium on children 
. .. no research of this kind is ever final. The situation itself changes, and 
the methods of inquiry become more refined. So there is nothing here that 
can be said to have been done once and for all. Within our present experi- 
ence, the results have a high degree of reliability. But the most certain 
result is that continuing study of this and of related problems is both neces- 
sary and possible.” 


R. WALLACE JONES 


University of Toronto 
School of Social Work 





THE PRISON COMMUNITY. By Donald Clemmer. New York: 
Rinehart & Co. Inc., 1958. pp. 341. Price $3. 


Donald Clemmer, Director of the Department of Corrections in the 
District of Columbia, presents in this book the results of a study of the 
culture of a typical American penitentiary, typical in respect to size, 
discipline, work programs, and general philosophy. 


This book differs from the more common surveys of prison settings 
in that its major concern is the dynamics of the social organization among 
the inmate group rather than with prison administration, industry, food, 
sanitation and the like. The prison community is considered to be a 
special environment which presents a unique culture, distinct from, though 
somewhat dependant upon, that of the larger society outside. The author’s 
purpose has been to indicate the social forces within this culture which 
prescribe the attitudes and behaviour of the prisoners. 


The study was conducted by the author while he was employed as 
a sociologist in the institution in the early 1930’s. In the 1958 re-issue 
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the author suggests that the concepts of his original studies are still 
applicable in some forty per cent of present American prisons. He states 
that although during the twenty-five year interval there have been some 
changes in prison conditions such as the emphasis on rehabilitation or 
treatment of inmates, “they have not been of sufficient intensity to bring 
about organic changes in the system . . . In spite of the many ingenious 
programs to bring about modification of attitudes to reform, the unseen 
environment in the prisoner’s world, with few exceptions, continues to be 
charged with ideational content inimical to reform”. 


The institutional program is seen as having only a secondary role 
in influencing the adjustment of the prisoners. The dominant inmate 
groups and the customs and ethics that they foster are considered to 
be the real factors that control the prison community, and it is suggested 
that in order for an institutional program to be effective it must allow 
for administrative control and manipulation of the social organizations 
in the population. 


Throughout the book the author illustrates his conclusions with ex- 
tensive data from his sociological research in such areas as the formation 
and function of various inmate groups, the social background and the 
personality characteristics of the prisoners, their ethical codes and discip- 
linary devices, their sexual patterns, and their attitudes to labour and 
leisure time. 


His research, although apparently objective, did not attempt to test 
specific hypotheses, but rather a descriptive approach was used which was 
lacking in scientific precision. 

It is apparent that The Prison Community has already contributed 
considerably to penological knowledge and should continue to do so as 
a valuable source book for sociologists and other prison workers interested 
in research and prison administration. 

R. R. Ross 
Ontario Training Centre 
Brampton, Ontario 





PAROLEES AND PAYROLLS. Par Arthur F. Lykke. Springfield: 
Charles C. Thomas. pp. 104. Prix $5.25. 


A part quelques exceptions, ceux qui entrent en prison ont peu 
d’espoir de trouver un emploi lors de leur libération. Bien plus, dans 
lesprit du plus grand nombre une barriére s’éléve 4 tout jamais entre eux 
et le monde libre et seul le hasard pourra en favoriser quelques uns. 


M. Arthur Lykke, dans son livre, Parolees and Payrolls, nous démontre 
cependant que le retour 4 un emploi adéquat n’est pas l’effet du hasard 
mais le résultat d’un processus bien établi. 
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L’auteur, 4 la suite d’une riche expérience dans des institutions 
pénales auprés des prisonniers et de ses nombreux contacts avec des 
employeurs, des agences de placement, des organismes publics et privés de 
bien-étre et des citoyens animés du désir de participer 4 la réhabilitation 
du délinquant, nous parle de toutes les ressources que l’on peut et doit 
mettre 4 la disposition du détenu pour s’assurer que ce dernier deviendra, 
une fois libéré, un actif pour la société. 


Le volume comprend douze chapitres, chacun d’un intérét tout 
particulier pour les détenus eux-mémes, le personnel des institutions 
pénales, les employeurs éventuels, les officiers chargés de l’assistance post- 
institutionnelle et tout citoyen en général. 


L’auteur relate les différents points de vue des employeurs sollicités 
par des ex-détenus pour un emploi et leurs réactions devant ces demandes. 
Il donne de sages et utiles conseils en ce qui concerne l’ethique 4 observer 
en de telles circonstances. 


Dans les chapitres sur les Unions ouvriéres, les Services de Placement 
de l’état, les services publics et privés de bien-étre, l’auteur situe le réle 
de chacun dans l’organisation d’un programme d’embauchage des ex- 
détenus. I] fait mention de tous les organismes de la communauté qui ont 
quelques rapports avec le prisonnier et analyse la part que chacun peut 
assumer dans le plan d’ensemble de la réhabilitation. 


L’auteur a su exploiter 4 son maximum les nombreuses ressources 
de toute communauté: il nous enseigne comment canaliser toutes ces 
ressources en vue de l’objectif poursuivi. 


Bien que son chapitre ov il traite de lV’apprentissage d’un métier a 
Vinstitution se situe vers la fin de son travail, M. Lykke démontre la grande 
importance d’une telle formation pendant la période d’internement. 


Enfin, l’auteur répond adroitement 4 plusieurs questions depuis long- 
temps discutées et controversées; doit-on révéler ou taire le dossier judi- 
ciaire . . .? et quelques autres situations analogues. 


Cet ouvrage rassemble, dans quelques cent pages, de riches informa- 
tions ot de nombreux lecteurs voués 4 la réhabilitation du prisonnier et 
du délinquant aimeront puiser. 


EMMANUEL GREGOIRE 


Société d’Orientation et de 
Réhabilitation Sociale 
Montréal, P.Q. 
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